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How Big Are Profits 


ow MUCH do insurance com- 
H panies make in the way of 
Ask the man 
in the street and he'll probably tell 


underwriting profits? 


you, “too much.” But ask statisti- 
cians who know and they'll tell you 
that the figure is only .7 percent. 
This figure represents the 1931- 
1950 average underwriting profit, 
before Federal income taxes, on 
all lines written by member com- 
panies of the National Bureau of 


The author—Mr. Leslie has been general 
manager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters since 1936. During the early 
years of his insurance career he was an 
actuary in the Calif. State Compensation In- 
surance Fund and the N. Y. Insurance Dept. 
From 1923-29 he served as general manager 
of the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, later became executive vice presi- 
dent of Associated Indemnity Corp. of San 
Francisco. 


By WILLIAM L ESLI IE 
Casuz nelee aieeiidiene: After | taxes, 
the results would, of course, be less. 

Since the .7 percent figure is an 
average for all lines for the 20-year 
period, actual amounts for differ- 
ent years and for different cover- 
ages may vary considerably from 
this average. There have been 
years during the period, for in- 
stance, when profits and _ losses 
larger than the average were 
made. According to a recent study 
made by the National Bureau, prof- 
its of 3.7 percent were registered 
in 1932, 3.3 percent in 1933, 4.8 
percent in 1936, 9.3 percent in 
19388 and 10.7 percent in 1942. 
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Losses of 4.9 percent were record- 
ed in 1945, 16.7 percent in 1946, 
7.2 percent in 1947 and 1.8 per- 
cent in 1948 and 1950. 

Since the dollar volume of total 
premiums has been rising steadily 
through the 20-year period which 
the Bureau has analyzed, and since 
almost all underwriting losses oc- 





c) Underwood & Underwood 


William Leslie 


curred during the most recent years 
of that period, a percentage loss 
for a recent year more than offsets 
an equal percentage profit for an 
earlier year. This is because the 
dollar total of premiums on which 
the recent loss percentage is cal- 
culated is much larger than the 
dollar total of premiums on which 
the earlier profit percentage was 
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calculated. That is why, although 
the 20-year average from 1931 to 
1950 was a profit of .7 percent, the 
ten-year average from 1941 to 1950 
showed a loss of 1.1 percent, and 
the five-year average from 1946 to 
1950 established a loss of 3.5 per- 
cent. 

Some time ago, a survey was 
taken to determine what the public 
thought about insurance company 
profits. In answer to a broad ques- 
tion, more than 70 percent of the 
people with opinions thought a 
fair profit was from 6 to 25 percent 
of premiums. Why does .the public 
have an impression of insurance 
company profits completely at vari- 
ance with the facts? A good deal of 
misunderstanding is undoubtedly 
due to publication by the various 
state insurance departments of fig- 
ures on loss ratios. If these loss 
ratio figures are not carefully ex- 
plained, they can lead to a good 
deal of confusion in the minds of 
the public. It is only too easy for 
people who are not acquainted 
with all the facts to come to wrong 
conclusions just by reading a set of 
figures rélating to loss ratios. Fre- 
quently when people see that the 
loss ratio on a certain coverage was 
52 percent or 55 percent, they 
jump to the immediate conclusion 
that there was a profit of 48 or 45 
percent made on the line, simply 
by subtracting 52 or 55 percent 
from 100 percent. Any insurance 
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man could tell them that many 
necessary expenses, in addition to 
losses, have to be included before 
profits can be determined. There 
are, for example, agents’ commis- 
sions, salaries of clerical personnel, 
stationery, office equipment and 
rent as well as many others. In 
fact, it is perfectly possible in a 
year with a loss ratio of 52 or 55 
percent, when all the other ex- 
penses undertaken in connection 
with the line of insurance have 
been considered, to find that the 
coverage has been written at a 
loss. 

An interesting analysis is af- 
forded by comparing the profit on 
Bureau lines for the two most re- 
cent years for which information 
is available, 1949 and 1950, with 
the profits made by other indus- 
tries in the country over the same 
period. The statisticians of the Na- 
tional Bureau have, using figures 
of the United States Government 
and the National City Bank of 
New York, prepared estimates of 
the profits made by other industries 
before Federal and state income 
taxes and excess profits taxes. In- 
surance is not contending that 
other lines have been making too- 
high profits. On the contrary, the 
insurance companies feel that these 
other industries have been making 
legitimate profits, but the insur- 
ance industry wants people to real- 
ize what their underwriting profits 
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have actually been. The table pre- 
sents this summary: 
Industry Group 
Manufacturing 
Mining, Quarrying.. 
Trade 
Transportation 
Public Utilities .... 
Amusements, Serv- 
ices, etc. 
All Industries 
(Excl. Finance) . 
National Bureau 
Companies 23 —1.8 
Any discussion of profits must, 
at some point, touch upon rates. 
When rates are proposed by the 
companies and then approved by 
the state regulatory bodies, they 
are designed to be such that they 
will cover all the payments on 
claims, agents’ commissions, cleri- 
cal salaries, stationery, office equip- 
ment, rent, taxes and other ex- 
penses, still leaving something over 
for a reasonable profit. In years 
when the companies have made 
smaller profits than allowed for in 
the ratemaking formula or have in 
fact suffered losses, investigation 
generally has revealed that claim 
costs had turned out to be much 
higher than the original ratemaking 
hypothesis had anticipated. The 
discrepancy comes about because 
primary consideration in ratemak- 
ing is given to the companies’ sta- 
tistical records of what has hap- 
pened in the past. Statisticians 


1950 
14.2% 
18.2 
7.2 
11.8 
24.4 


1949 
11.1% 
16.7 
5.4 
8.2 
19.9 


8.2 10.4 


10.7 13.9 
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know, however, that the future, 
which is the period the rates have 
to cover, may be very different 
from the past. Therefore, they 
make some attempt to estimate the 
future by putting in a trend factor, 
but even with a trend factor it is 
still difficult to predict the future. 

Now in an inflationary economy, 
which is what we have been in 
ever since the beginning of World 
War II, (first, a creeping inflation, 
then, after the Korean outbreak, a 
galloping inflation) it becomes es- 
pecially difficult to estimate future 
trends accurately, and the chances 
are very heavily against a break- 
even loss ratio under rates devel- 
oped from the averaging of past 
experience. This has been especial- 
ly true of such an important cov- 
erage as automobile liability insur- 
ance with a fixed unit of exposure. 
In that field, in addition to the 
inflation which sent the costs of 
labor and repairs up, there have 
been the added factors of the in- 
creasing frequency of accidents 
and the higher verdicts being 
awarded by juries. 


INCREASES INADAQUATE 


It may be countered, “Haven't 
the companies received rate in- 
creases in response to requests on 
their part for relief from such sit- 
uations?” The answer is that the 
companies have been granted in- 
creases, but since the inflationary 
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trend continued without abatement 
after the increases were granted, 
the rate increases have turned out 
to be inadequate. 


EXPERIENCE VARIED 


The several coverages that make 
up the total number of lines for 
which the National Bureau acts as 
a rating organization did not all 
show the identical experience with 
regard to profits over the 20-year 
period. 

Automobile liability, which occu- 
pies a very important role in total 
casualty business, shows, for ex- 
ample, an average loss of 1.9 per- 
cent over the 20-year period. As 
the chart shows, the loss on this 
line in 1946, the first full post-war 
year, was 26.2 percent. In 1945, 
the last war year, the loss had been 
14.3 percent. In 1947, the loss was 
13.0 percent. This was cut to a loss 
of 4.0 percent in 1948, and in 1949 
the line yielded a profit of 2.8 per- 
cent. However, in 1950, the line 
registered a loss of 2.6 percent. 

In the prewar years, profits had 
been realized more than half the 
time. In fact in 19387, 19388 and 
1939 profits of 6.5 percent, 9.7 
percent and 7.1 percent were real- 
ized. However, there were also 
losses in the thirties. In 1931, a loss 
of 4.4 percent was incurred and 
in 1934 a loss of 1.3 percent. 

Remembering that in the formula 
used in automobile rating there is 
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Bodily Injury 


Actual 
Loss Ratio 
61.3% 
60,7 
63.1 
69.9 


First Quarter 
Second Quarter 
Third Quarter 
Fourth Quarter 


Loss Ratio 


Property Damage 
Actual Adjusted 
Loss Ratio Loss Ratio 
75.3% 65.3% 
59.5 52.0 
63.3 55.9 
67.0 60.4 


Adjusted 


50.9% 
50.6 
53.4 
60.9 





an average provision for losses of 
54 percent for Bodily. Injury and 
51 percent for Property Damage, 
consider the loss ratios on the most 
recent automobile experience of 61 
companies for the year 1951, pre- 
presented in the table at the top 
of the page. 

The Actual Loss Ratio column in 
each case represents the ratio of 
losses to earned premiums for the 
particular quarter. The Adjusted 
Loss Ratio column in each case 
represents a hypothetical adjust- 
ment. This adjusted loss ratio is 
obtained by dividing the actual 
losses in the quarter by an adjusted 
premium figure that takes into ac- 
count the higher rates that were in 
effect during June 1952. In other 
words the Adjusted Loss Ratio col- 
umn says, “This is what the loss 
ratios for each quarter in 1951 
would have looked like if instead 
of the premiums that were actually 
earned, the companies had earned 
premiums based on the higher rates 
that were later put into effect.” 

The 20-year experience in boiler 
and machinery insurance shows an 
average loss of 2.0 percent. While 


profits of 16.8 percent were regis- 
tered in 1932 and 18.1 percent in 
1933, the experience turned the 
other way in 1936. Over the last 
15 years the losses grew larger, 
with losses of 16.7 percent in 1943 
and 20.7 percent in 1944. After the 
war, the losses continued. In 1946, 
the loss was. 19.9 percent; in 1947, 
23.3 percent; and in 1948, 9.9 per- 
cent. However, the trend was final- 
ly checked, and in 1949 and 1950 
profits of 2.1 percent and .6 per- 
cent were realized. 

The experience in plate glass 
over the period shows an average 
loss of 1.0 percent. Here, as was 
true in boiler and machinery, prof- 
its were made in the years from 
1931 through 1935, but, in the 15 
years from 1936, losses were regis- 
tered in all but four of the years. 
The loss on this line which had 
been 4.6 percent in 1942 went up 
to 11.2 percent in 1945. After the 
war losses continued to mount, 
with the record showing losses of 
15.0 percent in 1946 and 23.1 per- 
cent in 1947. However, in the 
three years from 1948 on, profits 


were earned in each year: 2.2 
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percent in 1948, 8.6 percent in 
1949, and 3.7 percent in 1950. 

Some lines have made money. All 
of the general liability coverages 
combined showed an underwriting 
profit of 4.8 percent over the 
period. In this case, losses were 
recorded in each of the five years 
for 1931 to 1935, with the losses 
reaching 3.9 percent in 1933 and 
1934. However, in 1936, the trend 
was reversed, and the figures went 
into the black to stay there until 
1949. Before the war, profits went 
from 3.5 percent in 1936 to 10.1 
percent in 1940, During the war 
years, profits went to 19.3 percent 
in 1944. After the war, however, 
profits declined, going to 2.0 per- 
cent in 1948. In 1949, there was a 
loss of 1.9 percent, and in 1950, a 
loss of 4.4 percent. 

Burglary and theft was, on a 
percentage basis, the most profit- 
able individual line during the 20- 
year period. In fact, a profit was 
made in every year except 1946 
when the loss amounted to 13.2 


percent. In 1936, a profit of 23.8 
percent was realized; in 1941, 20.2 
percent; and in 1945, the year be- 
fore the loss, the profit went down 
to 2.1 percent. However, in 1947 
the line showed a slight profit of 
A percent. In the three succeeding 
years it made profits of 8.4 percent, 
7.1 percent and 10.5 percent. 

The National Bureau does not 
function as a rating body for work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 
However, figures furnished the 
Bureau show its companies lost 2.6 
percent on the coverage in 1950 
after having made a profit in every 
year since 1940. While final fig- 
ures are not yet in for 1951, it is 
believed that the ‘figures will prob- 
ably show a loss. 

The above are actual facts about 
underwriting profits and losses of 
the casualty insurance business over 
a period of years. Some of these 
facts may surprise some people in 
the insurance business. There is no 
doubt they will come as a complete 
surprise to most of the public. 


The shoemaker was explaining to a complaining customer the 
reason for the poor quality of his soles. “All the good leather,” he 


said, “is going into steaks.” 


—The Locomotive 
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Talk about politics is very 
much in the air right now. 
Here is an article about a 
more specialized aspect of 
politics—an aspect of primary 
importance to insurance pro- 
ducers 


Public Official Bonds 


PF gpmapos ELECTION year seems 

an appropriate season, an 
open season, for renewed publicity 
on public official bonds. The Presi- 
dential part of the coming election 
has little to do with bonding except 
that a wider interest is engendered 
than in an off-year polling. While 
popular attention is focused on the 
top of the ticket, the bond-con- 
scious agent will keep at least one 
eye on the contests being waged at 
and below the state level. That is 
where the public official business 
lies. 

Even in instances where there 
are no state or local offices at stake 
there are many bonding opportuni- 
ties to be uncovered. In fact the 
type of office which is not directly 
associated with election is about all 
that is left, as undoubtedly all the 
known bonds coming out of the 
The enther=aBin, Sachse has been with the 
public official bond department of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. for 30 
years. He has been assistant superintendent 


of the department since 1942 and has re- 
ently been promoted to superintendent. 


By HENRY G. SACHSE 








election have long since been 
spoken for—unless some agent has 
been asleep at the switch. 

Turning aside from the statutory 
qualifying bonds of elected or ap- 
pointed officers, the purpose here 
will be to examine the business 
possibilities among the officials and 
employees not subject to rigid 
bonding requirements. The possi- 
bilities ought to be good because 
the number in this. class is great; 
and because the class has been 
penetrated only slightly. 

The public employees blanket 
bonds were sponsored to enable 
agents to invade this vast field of 
public personnel. With personal 
surety no longer a significant factor 
in this line, the quest for new busi- 
ness turns to those groups of officers 
and employees who up to now 
have been passed over entirely 
when bonding has been under con- 
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sideration. They have been passed 
over because, in general, they have 
been thought to represent only 
minor risks to the governing body 
and because under older plans the 
cost of bonding them seemed to be 
too high. Whether this has been a 
paying proposition for the employ- 
ing bodies would be hard to prove 
or disprove. Naturally, it has proven 
costly in some cases, and even in 
those instances where the law of 
averages has not yet caught up 
with the board or governing body, 
such body is acting as a self-insurer 
without the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of a self-insurer. Such 
body must be sharply conscious of 
the probability that time and hu- 
man frailty will sooner or later 
combine to lay upon its doorstep 
an unbonded loss—not that such 
body will be held personally liable 
to make good that loss in money. 
Personal responsibility of officials 
will be dealt with later. As to the 
first type of loss the authorities will 
not be out any of their own money, 
but such loss will have to be made 
good. The loss will be charged off 
and in due time work its way back 
to the taxpayers. Ultimately they 
are the ones who foot the bills for 
these misadventures in self-insur- 
ance just as they foot all other bills 
of government. In such instances it 
is John Q. Public, the taxpayer, who 
in fact is the self-insurer for he is 
the one who absorbs the loss. Taxes 
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being what they are, a loss even of 
huge size may not create more than 
a momentary stir. Then again, may- 
be it will. The latter possibility is 
the one that offers some hope of 
successfully pressing on into new 
areas with the idea of universal 
bonding. 

Politicians thrive on the illusion 
that they are infallible in matters 
relating to the management of pub- 
lic affairs. Costly errors of judg- 
ment damage their prestige. Dam- 
aged prestige may mean _ the 
installation of a new set of managers 
the next time the electorate gets a 
chance to speak its mind. 

Generally political managers like 
to play it safe in all things. It is 
probably fair to say that they 
would prefer to have the comfort 
of knowing that all of the people 
for whom they have political re- 
sponsibility are bonded, and thus 
be in position to take a few bows 
for sagacity when one of these un- 
predictable losses comes along, if 
only they could get that protection 
at a cost that will not disorganize 
their budgetary arrangements. It 
is believed that the assortment of 
blanket bonds, in combination with 
specific additional indemnity and 
other available supplementary pro- 
tective contracts where necessary, 
provides the professionally compe- 
tent agent with a complete set of 
tools for fashioning a custom-built 
bonding program at a price within 
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the reach of reasonable budget 
limitation. 

The proof of this particular pud- 
ding lies with each individual 
agent. Only the agent can apply 
these generalities to the specific sit- 
uations existing in his territory. The 
only way an agent can find out 
how much any kind of bonding or 
insurance program means to him is 
by giving it a trial. A number of 
agents have done just this with 
public employees blanket bonds 
with conspicuous success. 

This is not to imply that public 
employees blanket bonds are easy 
to sell. They are not. They do offer, 
however, the possibility of break- 
ing into new ground entirely out of 
reach until the time blanketing 
came upon the scene. They also 
offer the belief that, given proper 
promotion, the possibility can be 
converted into a sale often enough 
to be very much worth while. 

Public employees blanket bonds 
have been around now for a few 
years. Even so it is unlikely that 
a large number of agents have 
given them the attention they de- 
serve. This is particularly true of 
agents heretofore concentrating on 
fire and casualty lines but now 
looking forward to branching out 
into the fidelity and surety field. 

A quick rundown of a few of the 
salient features of these blanket 
bonds is in order. However, the 
agent should keep in mind the fact 
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that his best source of information 
is the headquarters of the carrier 
he represents. All companies follow 
the same basic underwriting pro- 
cedures and adhere to the same 
standards, but company policies 
vary—hence the caution as to head- 
quarters. 


There are four forms: two for 


Henry G. Sachse 


honesty and two for faithful per- 
formance of duty coverage. Two 
are aggregate penalty and two are 
multiple penalty forms. 

The honesty forms indemnify 
against loss resulting from fraudu- 
lent or dishonest acts of an em- 
ployee. The faithful performance 
bonds indemnify against loss caused 
through failure of an employee to 
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perform faithfully his duties or to 
account properly for all monies and 
property received by virtue of his 
employment. These are, of course, 
incomplete paraphrases of the in- 
suring clauses in the bonds. Some 
material has been omitted for the 
sake of brevity and to center atten- 
tion on the nature of the acts 
covered. 

The faithful performance bonds 
also cover fraudulent or dishonest 
acts though this is not spelled out 
in the bonds. An employee cannot 
be guilty of fraud or dishonesty 
and yet perform his duties faith- 
fully. This seems so obvious as not 
to require mentioning, but again 
and again it has been found that 
it was not so obvious to some 


agents and their clients. Put it this 


way: the faithful performance 
bonds give all the coverage given 
by the honesty bonds—and then 
some. 

The coverage beyond fraud and 
dishonesty, in the faithful perform- 
ance bonds, defies precise delinea- 
tion. It all depends upon what the 
duties of the employee are. It must 
be evident that there is a multi- 
tudinous variety in the duties re- 
quired of public employees. What- 
ever the duties are in any given 
case, the bond guarantees that they 
will be performed as, and to the 
degree, required of the employee. 
Naturally the bond is not intended 
to impose or establish a degree or 
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quality of performance beyond that 
which would be required of the 
employee if no bond existed. It is 
not intended that the surety assume 
liability beyond or independent of 
the responsibility fixed upon the 
employee. These points, too, though 
obvious enough to the initiated ap- 
parently have not always been 
clear to all comers. 


Hicu RESPONSIBILITY 


One final comment on the faith- 
ful performance coverage. There 
are a number of situations in pri- 
vate business where an employee 
may be held to a higher responsi- 
bility than merely staying honest. 
Generally in private employment 
losses caused to the employer by 
carelessness, unauthorized acts and 
the like on the part of an employee, 
while perhaps recoverable from the 
employee personally, are not recov- 
erable under the form of blanket 
coverage available to private busi- 
ness. On the other hand, in public 
employment a high degree of re- 
sponsibility is commonly required, 
often of employees in relatively 
minor positions. This high responsi- 
bility may be exacted by statute or 
may arise more deviously out of 
the aggregate of the Jaw and the 
facts. One important facet of this 
responsibility may be an uncondi- 
tional duty to account for funds 
and property, so that losses due to 
carelessness or to exceeding author- 
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Public servants are . 


ity as well as losses due to fraud or 
dishonesty are all chargeable as 
violations of the duty to account. 
This means, then, that if the em- 
ployee concerned is so accountable 
the employer is under no necessity 
of alleging fraud, much less prov- 
ing it, and need only show that “it 
ought to be there but it ain’t.” This 
may seem a small advantage, but 
it is actually of great importance in 


. . good bonding risks 


the political field and is one reason 
why faithful performance coverage 
sells despite the cost differential 
and the fact that losses attributable 
to acts not involving at least a 
strong suspicion of fraud are rela- 
tively infrequent. 

The terms, “obligee” and “in- 
sured,” which occur in the opening 
section of these blanket bond forms 
convey conflicting ideas of surety- 
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_ship and insurance to some agents. 
Of course these bonds are strictly 
contracts of suretyship and the 
word insured as used here has 
nothing to do with insurance. It is 
a term of convenience, used in con- 
nection with the definition of em- 
ployees farther along in the forms. 
Its primary function is to mark the 
boundaries of the coverage, not to 
denote the kind of coverage given. 

The obligee and the insured may 
be the same entities or different 
entities, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances of the case. For exam- 
ple, where the bond covers the 
entire eligible personnel of a city, 
the city is both obligee and insured. 
On the other hand, if the bond 
covers only the eligible employees 
of a single department of the city, 
then the city is obligee and the de- 
partment is insured. In general, the 
obligee is the one who gets paid 
for losses occurring among employ- 
ees of the insured. 

Incidentally, the naming of mul- 
tiple interests as obligee is general- 
ly frowned upon as there is nothing 
in these bonds equivalent to the 
“joint insured” provision found in 
the private business blanket bonds. 


Notre WELL 


A thing to note in the section 
where employees are defined is that 
it makes no difference whether the 
staff is serving for love or money. 
This is a departure from mercantile 
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blanketing where compensation is 
an important factor. In these bonds 
compensation is not a factor. For 
this reason, among others, it is good 
to form the habit of making certain 
that the personnel list presented in 
connection with any blanket pro- 
posal is complete from top to bot- 
tom—giving particular attention to 
the top, as that is where any un- 
paid jobs will likely be found. 


CoMPLETE LISTING 


All jobs should be listed in the 
application regardless of whether 
they are thought to be automatical- 
ly excluded. Some companies may 
at times reinforce the automatic 
exclusions in the faithful perform- 
ance forms by attaching a specific 
exclusion rider enumerating the of- 
fices and classes not to be covered. 
The automatic exclusions under 
these forms are usually relatively 
few and the practice mentioned 
has the advantage of offering a 
clear record of the understanding 
of the parties; it also guards against 
unforeseen changes in the law or 
in the interpretation of the law af- 
fecting the bond requirements on 
those offices, which may take place 
during the term of a bond. 

Much more could be said of the 
definitions sections and other parts 
of these blanket contracts, but it 
still seems best to refer the pro- 
ducer to his own carrier for the 
most complete and latest informa- 
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tion. You can be sure that any in- 
quiries will be gladly received 
because, despite all the verbal 
brickbats commonly hurled in the 
direction of politicians and jobhold- 
ers, the records of the companies 
show that public servants are, on 
the whole, good bonding risks. 


THE MippLEMAN 


This discussion of blanketing has 
been directed toward those areas 
where there is at present little or 
no bonding being done, usually in 
positions where the accountability 
of the officers and employees runs 
direct to the governing body. As 
hinted in an earlier paragraph, 
there is another type of situation, 
where the accountability runs to a 
“middleman” who in turn is ac- 
countable to the governing body. 
This middleman is known by vari- 
ous names, such as “the responsible 
officer”; “the principal official”; and 
so on. It is simpler to call him by 
a name that describes his position 
in the governmental setup: he is 
between the general run of em- 
ployees and the governing body. In 
the vernacular he is “in the middle” 
in more ways than one. Such a 
middleman is burdened with vir- 
tually absolute responsibility for 
any and all of the deeds or mis- 
deeds of his subordinates as well 
as for his own acts. This hard re- 
sponsibility is sometimes imposed 
though the alleged subordinates 
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may in fact be subject to the offi- 
cer’s control only in slight degree, 
sometimes in no discernible degree. 
Often enough the middleman does 
not even realize his responsibility 
for such subordinates and refuses 
to take it seriously when it is drawn 
to his attention. The files of the 
companies bear witness to many 
instances where some officer in this 
fix didn’t know the gun was loaded- 
until it blew up in his face and 
wrecked him financially. 

Conceding that most officials 
subject to this type of account- 
ability have the sense to do some- 
thing about it, there is still plenty 
of room for improvement along this 
line. No agent who knows, or by 
diligent inquiry can discover, any 
public officer on his prospect list 
who is saddled with such a respon- 
sibility ought to rest without mak- 
ing a real effort to bring the officer 
to mature realization of his exposed 
position if bonding of his subordi- 
nates for realistic amounts has not 
been taken care of. 


CoMMON TRAP 


A common trap, which the skill- 
ful agent will avoid, is the case 
where the official lets the matter 
rest on the decision of the govern- 
ing body. If the latter declines to 
pay for bonds on the subordinates, 
the official is inclined to wash his 
hands of the whole matter. This is 
the trap. Why should the board or 
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council be concerned? If they are 
protected by the middleman and 
his bond (and that is our premise) 
they may readily take the callous 
but understandable attitude that 
bonding the employees is none of 
their business. Their refusal to 
agree to pay for bonds on the help- 
ers does not lessen by one iota the 
liability of the man in the middle. 
He is carrying the risk himself, and 
of all self-insurers he is apt to be 
in the poorest shape to withstand 


the loss and least likely to stay 
in office long enough to recoup 
through premium “savings.” 

Governing bodies should not 
needlessly hazard the tax dollars 
committed to their care. A person- 
ally responsible officer who care- 
lessly risks his financial health in 
a game where he is over his head 
should have his head examined. 

Public official bonding is a setup 
crying for the ministrations of the 
resourceful agent. 


“Later, dear, I believe daddy’s planning to read to mother now.” 





Newspaper headlines add 
evidence every day of the 
widespread prevalence of 
crime. Here is a detailed dis- 
cussion of the whole problem 
of burglary insurance 


Burglary Insurance Today 


oo a discussion of any 
“big business” is introduced by 
an exhibit showing the rapidity and 
soundness of its growth. That in 
the past 50 years the burglary in- 
surance business has been develop- 
ing into a “big business” is demon- 
strated rather convincingly by the 
fact that from 1900 to 1951 the 
number of companies writing bur- 
glary and the dollar value of the 
premiums has gone up many-fold. 

This rapid growth in the popu- 
larity of burglary insurance is due 
to a wider recognition in recent 
years of the general need for the 
protection represented. For every 
individual, every housewife, firm or 
corporation is a possible target for 
the burglar’s attack. Of course, 
some businesses or industries are 
more attractive to burglary and 
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theft than others, either because of 
the greater value of the commodi- 
ties they handle or because of pos- 
sible inadequacy of the protection 
afforded their property, particu- 
larly their money and securities. 
Banks and dealers in securities, 
through their collective studies, 
have perfected more or less stand- 
ardized protective measures against 
attacks by burglars and _ thieves. 
Unfortunately, other types of busi- 
ness have not yet done this as 
thoroughly. But even if they had 
the same protection that banks and 
dealers in securities enjoy, the in- 
genious methods of operations em- 
ployed by burglars would preclude 
giving any less serious considera- 
tion to the common need for bur- 
glary and robbery insurance. 

It is a known fact that burglary 
and robbery losses frequently put 
a severe strain on the victim’s sol- 
vency and that at times bankruptcy 
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results, either because of the lack 
of burglary and robbery protection 
or the insufficiency of its amount. 
today burglary in- 


Accordingly, 
surance is no longer a side line, but 
a necessity for all individuals, firms 
and corporations, whether situated 


in rural areas or in large cities. 
Producers should therefore recog- 
nize that this type of insurance 
provides a fertile field in which to 
increase their incomes and should 
equip themselves to tend it ex- 
pertly. 

This inescapable need and the 
resultant impetus to the sale of 
burglary insurance is illustrated by 
the “Uniform Crime Reports” com- 
piled by the Department of Justice 
for the year 1951. This document 
reveals that during the year major 
crimes increased 5.1 percent over 
the year 1950. Larcenies increased 
by 7.1 percent for the same period. 
Furthermore, larcenies, auto thefts 
and burglaries represented 91 per- 
cent of all the crimes reported. In 
addition, the total value of prop- 
erty stolen, based on the reports 
of 381 cities with populations of 
over 25,000, was as follows: 


Value of 
Property Stolen 
$30,164,518 
25,949,247 

5,840,147 


$61,953,912 


Classification 
Larceny—Theft 
Burglary 
Robbery 


Total: 
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There is a difference of opinion 
as to the relative importance of the 
different contract forms available 
from burglary underwriters to sat- 
isfy this universal need of burglary 
and robbery insurance. However, 
this article will confine itself to 
those contracts which yield great- 
est premium volume, familiarity 
with which will equip producers to 
cultivate the whole field expertly. 
Household Residence and Outside 
Theft Policy 

One of the largest premium pro- 
ducers is the household_residence 
and outside theft policy which is 
designed to protect every member 
of a family against loss or damage 
caused by larceny, burglary, rob- 
bery, theft (mysterious disappear- 
ance being presumed to be due to 
theft, but excluding semi-precious 
or precious stones disappearing 
from any watch or piece of jewel- 
ry) and damage by vandalism and 
malicious mischief to the insured 
property contained within the 
premises. In the sale of this con- 
tract many producers fail to stress 
the importance of the damage fea- 
ture. 

This policy is designed to protect 
the family members against loss: or 
damage to their valuables and 
other property within their resi- 
dence. Futhermore, for a slight 
extra charge protection may be pro- 
vided away from their residence. 
The flexibility of the available cov- 
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erages will meet the needs of every 
household at a very small cost. 
Robbery and Safe Burglary Policy 

A combination of messenger rob- 
bery, interior robbery, payroll rob- 
bery and safe burglary is available 
to all businesses for the protection 
of money, securities and other 
property. These perils may be 
insured against, separately or in 
combination. 

Many businesses desire payroll 
robbery only or its popular running 
mate, the broad form payroll, 
which extends the definition of 


robbery to include destruction, dis- 
appearance and wrongful abstrac- 
tion. Robbery may be defined as 
“involving a man with the gun 
threatening persons with bodily 


harm.” While the payroll robbery 
policy, thus limited, and the broad 
form payroll policy are both de- 
signed primarily to protect pay- 
rolls, every business handling 
payrolls should prefer the broad 
form payroll policy with an exten- 
sion of coverage providing for in- 
surance on any residue of the pay- 
roll which may be left unattended. 

It may be necessary at times to 
sell messenger robbery, interior 
robbery and safe burglary insur- 
ance to a business which may have 
messengers conveying property out- 
side the premises, or which may 
be subject to loss of property by 
robbery from within the premises 
or by safe burglary, if the property 
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is contained within an iron or steel 
cabinet locked with a combination 
lock. Safe burglary is defined as 
an entry into such a safe by forci- 
ble means, of which there are visi- 
ble marks upon the exterior of the 
safe, while situated at the premises 
or while such safe may be located 
elsewhere after removal therefrom 
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by burglars. Again attention is 
called to the damage feature of the 
contract. There have been many 
burglary and robbery claims pre- 
sented to insurance companies 
where the larger part of the loss 
to the insureds has been claimed 
under the damage feature. 
Open Stock Burglary Policy 
Business concerns have become 
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more and more aware of the neces- 
sity of insuring their merchandise 
against loss by burglary. Frequent- 
ly it is necessary to keep a large 
volume of merchandise available at 
all times for the convenience of 
their customers. A substantial loss 
of uninsured merchandise would 
not only cause a business concern 
considerable financial loss, but 
might even result in the loss of 
valuable clients because of the con- 
cern’s inability to complete sales 
agreements previously made. Bur- 
glary open stock insurance has be- 
come a vital part of every sound 
insurance program arranged for 
merchandisers. 

This contract affords insurance 
for loss and damage to merchan- 
dise, furniture, fixtures and equip- 
ment caused by any person or per- 
sons making felonious entry into 
the premises or part of the prem- 
ises occupied by the insured by 
actual force and violence when 
such premises are not open for 
business, such entry must be evi- 
denced by visible marks on the ex- 
terior of such premises. 

In view of the fact that this pol- 
icy includes a co-insurance clause, 
some producers, ignorant of the in- 
tent and operation of the clause, 
either suppress the availability of 
the contract or sell it for a smaller 
amount than is required by the 
clause, and as a result insureds suf- 
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fer because the whole amount of 
insurance carried is not recoverable 
under the policy. 

There is a misconception that co- 
insurance is designed merely to en- 
able the insurance companies to 
scale down their losses. Just the 
contrary is true because the clause 
is intended to guarantee that the 
insured will collect his loss in full 
up to the face value of his policy, 
if he has complied with the require- 
ments of the clause. The real ob- 
ject of co-insurance is to require 
that merchandise shall be insured 
to value and thus prevent an in- 
equitable distribution of losses and 
premiums. In the burglary open 
stock policy, to further prevent any 
maladjustment in connection with 
the co-insurance clause, the clause 
itself stipulates a “co-insurance 
limit” and provides that, if the in- 
sured shall carry an amount of in- 
surance equal to such limit, he is 
assured of the right to recover his 
loss in full, up to the face value of 
his policy. Accordingly, every agent 
should see to it that the amount 
of open stock insurance sold should 
never be less than the applicable 
“co-insurance limit” (stated in the 
rate manual). 

Storekeepers Burglary and 
Robbery Policy 

This policy was designed pri- 
marily for the small merchant. It 
provides the merchant with seven 
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Major crimes increased 5.1 percent in 1951 


coverages: Messenger robbery, in- 
terior robbery, safe burglary, kid- 
napping, burglary of funds from a 
night depository or from the home 
of the messenger, open stock bur- 
glary, and damage caused by the 
burglars or robbers. This contract 
is a good premium producer and 
can be easily sold to such mer- 
chants at a cost of only a few pen- 


nies per day to be added to their 
fixed operating costs. It is a safe- 
guard against the loss of profits 
to the small merchant. 
Office Burglary and Robbery 
Policy 

Surprisingly few professional 
people purchase some form of 
burglary or robbery insurance ap- 
plicable at their offices until the 
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inevitable loss occurs. The office 
burglary and robbery policy pro- 
vides protection against such losses. 
It is designed primarily for the 
physician, dentist, insurance broker, 
accountant or other person who 
does not sell merchandise. Insur- 
ance is provided in one package 
for loss or damage caused by mes- 
senger robbery, interior robbery, 
burglary, safe burglary, kidnap- 
ping, theft from the home of the 
custodian or night depository, in- 
terior theft (with a $10.00 deduc- 
tible) and damage caused by bur- 
glary, robbery or theft. Precious 
metals and other materials used by 
dentists may be included for a 
slight additional charge. Planned 
solicitation of the office burglary 
and robbery policy and the store- 
keepers burglary and robbery pol- 
icy readily will establish producers 
in the good graces of new clients 
whose general insurance require- 
ments may increase thereafter. 
Church Theft Policy 

Thieves have no respect for 
churches, regardless of their de- 
nomination. This contract is one of 
the broadest theft policies avail- 
able. Churches cannot afford loss 
of property without some hardship. 
All property commonly owned by 
churches is insured under this pol- 
icy form. 
Broad Form Money and Securities 
Policy 

In recent years burglary under- 
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writers have extended the cover- 
ages of this policy form so that it 
might provide the insureds with the 
very best protection feasible. This 
progress makes one feel that were 
the father of the burglary insurance 
business alive today he would not 
recognize his offspring. One of his 
children is the broad form money 
and securities policy. Every mer- 
chant or business should be so- 
licited for the protection provided 
by this contract. It combines all the 
benefits of the combination mes- 
senger robbery, interior robbery, 
safe burglary, broad form payroll 
and, in addition thereto, insurance 
is provided against loss or damage 
caused by destruction, disappear- 
ance and wrongful abstraction of 
money and securities from within 
or outside the premises. Its broad 
range of coverage has made this 
contract a very popular one among 
producers. Attention must be called 
to the exclusion from this contract 
of loss due to dishonesty of any 
officer, partner or employee of the 
insured, and there are a few other 
minor exclusions which the pro- 
ducer should point out to pros- 
pects. In the event fidelity insur- 
ance is carried by an insured it is 
important that this type of insur- 
ance and the broad form money and 
securities policy be provided by the 
same insurance company in order 
to avoid possible controversy, be- 
tween companies, following the 
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disappearance of money or securi- 
ties, as to whether the loss may 
have been due to dishonesty in- 
sured by the fidelity bond or caused 
by some outside person or persons 
and covered by the policy. 

It is permissible to extend this 
contract by endorsement to include 
open stock burglary and the broad 
form payroll coverages for an addi- 
tional premium. Brokers and agents 
should seek to modernize their 
clients’ individual policies by con- 
verting them into this broader 
form of protection. 
Comprehensive Dishonesty, Disap- 
pearance and Destruction Policy 

In view of the mounting toll of 
crime, this package contract seems 
to offer the broker or agent a gold- 
en opportunity thoroughly to pro- 
tect his clients against the losses 
represented and at the same time 
increase the commission value of 
their accounts. These are the pri- 
mary coverages provided under 
this contract: Blanket fidelity; broad 
form money and securities within 
and outside the premises, safe de- 
posit box and forgery. In addition, 
open stock burglary, broad form 
payroll and other miscellaneous 
coverages may be added if desired. 
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This contract is gradually replacing 
separate broad form money and se- 
curities policies and blanket fidelity 
bonds and producers should take 
note of this development. 

The “3D” policy, as it is com- 
monly referred to, is to business 
and industry what the bankers 
blanket bond is to a financial in- 
stitution. It can be sold success- 
fully through cost analysis, by pre- 
senting to a prospect the total cost 
of the insurance on a daily or week- 
ly basis as compared with the dol- 
lar volume of his sales, payroll or 
other production costs for a corre- 
sponding period. Every merchant, 
business establishment and manu- 
facturer now on the books of agents 
or brokers, should be informed of 
the value of this policy. 

‘Brokers and agents through add- 
ed effort to sell this package policy 
will produce a class of business 
highly satisfactory to their clients, 
to themselves, and to the insur- 
ance companies they represent. 
Furthermore, competition for this 
policy is very keen today and the 
broker or agent counseling a client 
to purchase this package, will have 
protected many parts of the pack- 
age he now handles for the client. 





Here is a policy doctors and 
dentists must have, but fre- 
quently do not. The agent who 
selis one may find that it will 
eventually bring him a_ lot 
more business 


Small Policies With Big Rewards 


VERY INSURANCE company aims 
Bio secure a diversified portfolio 
of insurance coverages with suffi- 
cient spread of insured hazards so 
that normal losses can be paid for 
out of the income of the whole 
portfolio—and catastrophies, when 
they occur, will not impair the 
stability of the company. This car- 
dinal principle of insurance is, how- 
ever, applicable not only to the 
companies writing all types of in- 
surance, but it is also applicable to 
insurance producers be they agents 
or brokers. As the eyes and ears of 
the insuring public, they should be 
ever alert to all the insurance needs 
of their customers and thus by the 
development of additional lines di- 
versify their portfolio and increase 
their insurance income. 

This is the day of multiple in- 
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surance powers, combination pol- 
icies, blanket coverages and _in- 
surance specialists. Paradoxically 
enough, however, it is also the day 
when we still have some agents and 
brokers neglecting the small insur- 
ance needs of their customers. Most 
producers can see the big needs: 
the protection of property against 
loss by fire, extended coverage per- 
ils, burglary, and the protection 
of the individual against liability 
claims. They can and do advocate 
proper protection for these needs, 
but they tend to forget the small 
insurance needs, such as the special 
hazards of the individual. Yet, the 
special hazards of the individual, 
which are small insurance needs in 
the over-all market, are not unim- 
portant to him, and providing the 
special protection available for such 
hazards need not prove burden- 
some to the agent or broker. 
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In the realm of inland marine in- 
surance, one of the fastest growing 
fields of insurance today, where the 
premium income has advanced 
from less than $30,000,000 in 1933 
to about $230,000,000 in 1951, 
exist numerous special hazard pol- 
icies designed to cover the specific 
needs of different classes of as- 
sureds. These policies, in the main, 
grant broad form coverage to mov- 
able property and are designed to 
supplement, not supplant, the nor- 
mal insurance protection available 
in the fire and casualty fields. 

To take an example, there is the 
physicians’ and surgeons’ equip- 
ment floater. Here is a policy that 
covers, dependent upon the wishes 
of the assured: 

A. $____on unscheduled 
professional instru- 
ments and equip- 
ment used by the 
assured in the med- 
ical or dental pro- 
fession. 

B. $____ on property of the 
foregoing classifica- 
tion as per sched- 
ule attached hereto. 

Total $ 

It does not insure professional 
instruments and equipment not 
customarily carried with the as- 
sured, these being within the 
province of the fire or casualty un- 
derwriter. It does not insure radi- 
um, which because of its special 


hazard is the subject of a different 
inland marine floater policy; nor 
furniture and fixtures, again prop- 
erty within the province of the fire 
and casualty underwriter. Nor does 
it cover any article insured under 
another policy of insurance when 
such article is individually itemized 
therein with express amount of in- 
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surance applying thereto. But sub- 
ject to these and five other under- 
writing restrictions (given below), 
the policy will insure the property 
against “all risks of loss or damage 
to the property insured” at an an- 
nual rate of $2.50 per hundred for 
the first $2500, or part thereof, and 
$2 per $100 for the excess of 
$2500. The minimum annual premi- 
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um is $10. The policy can also be 
written for a period of three years 
at 2% times the premium (including 
minimum premium) for a one year 
policy. 

The necessary underwriting re- 
strictions that the policy does not 
insure against are: 

A. Loss or damage caused by 
wear and tear, gradual de- 
terioration, inherent vice, 
or mechanical breakdown 
or derangement. 

This restriction excludes loss or 
damage inherent to the property 
insured. The policy is not a main- 
tenance policy but one designed to 
protect the assured for casualties 
beyond his control. 


B. Breakage of glass (lenses 
of scientific instruments ex- 
cepted) and articles of a 


brittle nature; chipping, 
marring or scratching, un- 
less caused by theft or at- 
tempt thereat; vandalism 
or malicious mischief; fire, 
lightning, windstorm, 
earthquake, flood, explo- 
sion, falling aircraft; riot- 
ers, strikers, collapse of 
building or other structure, 
or by accident to a trans- 
porting conveyance. 

This restriction not only excludes 
loss or damage to the property in- 
sured caused by the carelessness 
of the assured, an uninsurable haz- 
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ard for this type of property, but 
also reaffirms the policy’s intent to 
cover damage to the property when 
caused by others or when caused 
by a casualty beyond the control 
of the assured. Note the exception 
of lenses of scientific instruments 
from this clause. This confirms the 
policy’s intent to cover all risks of 
loss or damage to scientific lenses. 

C. Loss or damage by any 
process or while the prop- 
erty is actually being 
worked upon and resulting 
therefrom unless caused 
by fire or explosion. 

This restriction is self-explana- 
tory. The policy is not designed to 
cover faulty processing nor loss or 
damage while the property is, for 
example, being repaired by the as- 
sured or others who may have the 
property in their custody. 

D. Loss or damage to elec- 
trical apparatus caused by 
electricity other than light- 
ning unless fire results, and 
then only for loss or dam- 
age by such resulting fire. 

This restriction is the normal 
electrical damage exclusion and 
most proper considering the prop- 
erty insured. 

E. Loss or damage caused by 
or resulting from: (1) Hos- 
tile or warlike action in 
time of peace or war, in- 
cluding action in hinder- 
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ing, combating or defend- 
ing against an actual, im- 
pending or expected attack 
(a) by any government or 
sovereign power (de jure 
or de facto) or by any 
authority maintaining or 
using military, naval or air 
forces; or (b) by military, 
naval or air forces; or (c) 
by an agent of any such 
government power, author- 
ity or forces. (2) Any 
weapon of war employing 
atomic fission or radio-ac- 
tive force whether in time 
of peace or war. (8) In- 
surrection, rebellion, rev- 
olution, civil war, usurped 


power, or action taken by 
governmental authority in 


hindering, combating or 
defending against such an 
occurrence, seizure or de- 
struction under quarantine 
or customs regulations, con- 
fiscation by order of any 
government or public au- 
thority or risks of contra- 
band or illegal transporta- 
tion or trade. 

These restrictions are self-ex- 
planatory, being the normal war 
risk exclusion. However, note the 
phrase in section 2, and that the 
whole exclusion applies to loss or 
damage caused by or resulting 
from any of the named occurences. 


There are two other conditions 
important in considering this pol- 
icy. First, the territorial limits—the 
policy covers the property insured 
only “within the limits of the con- 
tinental U.S. and Canada unless 
otherwise endorsed,” and second, 
the other insurance clause—the pol- 
icy only applying as excess over 
other valid and collectible insur- 
ance. 

Here then is a simple policy 
specifically designed to protect the 
tools-of-trade of a professional 
man, one which will grant to him 
greater protection than can cus- 
tomarily be found in a combination 
of coverages available through 
other policy forms. Note that it can 
be written either on a blanket basis 
or, if the assured prefers, on a 
scheduled basis with an insurance 
value placed on the scheduled 
items. If the client prefers, he may 
have a combination of both the 
blanket basis and scheduled items. 
The policy, subject to its territorial 
limitations which can be extended 
by endorsement, insures the prop- 
erty wherever it may be, and the 
insuring clause, subject to the ex- 
clusions, will cover practically each 
and every casualty. 


Goop SPREAD 


This policy meets the underwrit- 
ing requirements of most insurance 
companies. There is no excessive 
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exposure per policy, and it offers 
a good spread of liability without 
undue concentration. Obviously, an 
agent or broker who specialized 
in the solicitation and selling of 
physicians’ and surgeons’ equip- 
ment floater policies would starve. 
However, fewer of these policies 
are sold than could be in view of 
the fact that most producers num- 
ber among their clientele at least 
one doctor, dentist, or physician. 
Doctors, dentists, and physicians, 
for the most part, must 
various kinds of basic protection to 
safeguard their investment in either 
the physical or financial aspect of 
their practice. Their livelihood de- 
pends upon proper protection and 
all producers in selling the various 
fire and casualty policies should not 
neglect to sell this floater policy. 
It is a necessary added protection 
for such professional people since 
a doctor’s or physician’s instru- 
ments are his stock in trade and 
the loss of his bag or the loss of 
any of his instruments a financial 
blow. A policy which reimburses 
him for this loss is a necessity. 

If a professional person has such 
a policy when loss occurs, the pro- 
ducer on many occasions will be 
spared the embarrassment of ex- 
plaining why the basic fire, auto- 
mobile, burglary, or casualty policy 
will not cover the loss. Remember 
a dissatisfied customer can damage 


carry 
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the producer’s business just as fully 
as a_ Satisfied customer can in- 
crease it. 

Those who read, from time to 
time, in the daily press concerning 
the theft of doctors’ bags, of a doc- 
tor being called to a fake illness 
only to be assaulted and his bag 
stolen, or who have heard radio 
appeals stating that dangerous 


drugs have been stolen or mislaid 
may well question how the physi- 


cian’s and surgeon's equipment 
floater can be profitable. True, in 
congested cities where drug addic- 
tion is prevalent, the class is more 
hazardous and is written somewhat 
as an accommodation class by most 
underwriters. However, it is well to 
remember that the policy does not 
cover the drugs and in a large 
number of cases the thief is not in- 
terested in the bag or the equip- 
ment—the main concern of the doc- 
tor. However, while the policy does 
not cover drugs, an understandable 
restriction, the thief who is inter- 
ested in stealing the bag on the 
possibility that it will contain drugs 
or hypodermic needles—valuable to 
himself for his own use or for sale 
to other addicts—will dispose of the 
bag and instruments in such a man- 
ner as to preclude the possibility 
of recovery or, in the rare instances 
where recovery is effected, the bag 
and contents may be in such a 
damaged condition that loss or 
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A simple policy . 
damage cannot be considered other 
than total. 

Large cities, as mentioned be- 
fore, represent an additional hazard 
to the underwriter and solicitation 
in these areas should be avoided. 
On the other hand, in the smaller 
cities and communities throughout 
the United States, there exists for 
producers servicing these areas a 


ma fee ee 


. . to protect a professional man 


preferred class of assured, usually 
well established in the community, 
an assured for whom this small pol- 
icy is a must, and which, when sold 
will provide adequate protection. 
This is particularly true when you 
consider the property insured and 
the coverage granted. Other types 
of floater policies available in the 
inland marine market will not grant 
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the desired coverage for this prop- 
erty. The personal effects floater 
policy covers only such personal 
effects as are usually carried by 
tourists or travellers and specifical- 
ly excludes physicians’ and _sur- 
geons’ instruments. By the same 
token, while the personal prop- 
erty floater policy covers property 
owned, used or worn by the as- 
sured, it also excludes property 
pertaining to a business, profession, 
or occupation, except professional 
books, instruments, and other pro- 
fessional equipment while actually 
within the residence of the assured. 


Thus, a physicians’ and surgeons’ 
instrument floater is a small policy 
which can be sold by producers in 
conjunction with other basic cov- 
erages and one which, in the event 
of loss, will return dividends to the 
producer far in excess of the addi- 
tional commission earned. For, not 
only will ‘the producer be assured 
that he has secured adequate pro- 
tection for his client, but also he 
will be assured that he has per- 
formed a necessary service for a 
class of individuals entitled, be- 
cause of their public service to the 
best insurance protection possible. 
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THE DRIVER of this flattened-out automobile was a HERE IS a similar accident. This trailer truck, 
very lucky man indeed. He had opened the door and loaded with telephone equipment, skidded and 
stepped out of the car only a moment before the huge went crashing into the automobile. Three persons 
trailer truck, loaded with ten tons of paper, zoomed in the car were injured, but only slightly. The 
around a corner and made a complete wreck of his car. five occupants of the truck were unhurt. 


A Truck 


a ean Ce 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 
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THIS FRAGMENT, part of an 818-ton tanker which had 
boys on a sightseeing cruise. The ship’s bow just blown up, was hurled 500 feet by the explosion. 
was damaged when, on leaving her berth, she Luckily, the blast, set off by an acetylene torch, took 
rammed into a bulkhead instead of backing place after the cargo had been unloaded. Four men were 
into the stream. About 30 persons were injured. injured and the loss was estimated at $500,000. 


THIS BOAT never did take a group of school- 





MOMENTS AFTER this picture was taken the building 
wall collapsed and ten firemen were hurt. Some of the 
firemen caught in the rubble had been fighting the fire 
from the roof of the building. Their injuries were quite 





FIRE N SCALED ladders to get closer to t 
flames in their battle with this apartment ho 
blaze. Before the fight was over, five persons we 
killed and one critically injured. The fire was bh 


serious, and the damage was estimated at $200,000. 


A Fire 


lieved to have started after a mysterious explosia 


THE 


THREE CARS added up to seven dead in this 
highway smashup. The picture shows what the 
autos looked like after the crash. What the bodies 
looked like is another story—a sheet has been 
laid over them pending the coroner’s arrival. 


ONE CAR in this two-car collision looked like this. 
other looked equally sad. Although no one was killed 
the crash, three persons were injured, two of them s 
ously. The driver of one of the cars was trapped for 
hour before rescue workers were able to free him. 








REAL BIG ONE. Eight alarms were sounded to collect sufficient 
The charred embers are all that remain 
a paper warehouse in which the blaze is believed to have started. 
firemen were injured and six women were treated for hysteria. 
undred policemen were required to hold back the curious crowds. 


aratus to fight this fire. 
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SENT MINDED MOTORIST. The bottom car 
parked at a service station. The driver of the 
car thought his foot was on the brake, but he 
wrong—it was on the accelerator. Result: four 
red customers trapped in the bottom car. 


\ 


CHILDR lie dead in this 
home. A fireman seen removing one 
of the bodies. The flames had sealed 
off all avenues of escape and the firemen 
were unable to save them. 


FIVE 


Automobile ¥ 


HEAD-ON collisions are usually terrible and this one 
was no exception. The car on the right is reported to 
have swerved into the other car and what happened 
certainly isn’t pretty. Four people were badly injured 
in the wreck. And that wasn’t all. There were two deaths. 





NOBODY KNEW the reason for this derailment, but THE REASON for this wreck was obvious. 
22 cars were forced off the track. Rail traffic for 100 Three teenagers in a panel truck crashed into the 
miles was halted while equipment was rushed to the train, knocking one box car off the tracks. The 
scene. Workmen are shown placing slings around one train continued on until it hit a trestle and then 
end of a freight car in order to get it back on the track. about 30 more cars were derailed. 


A Rail 


THE NEWS IN IN PICTURES 
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WITHOUT WARNING, 17 steel beams, 96 feet in length 
pedestrian bridge down. The clearance was 11 and with a combined weight of 100 tons, crashed down 
feet 11 inches; the truck stood 12 feet high. from this partially completed underpass. Detoured cars 
It was feared that the bridge would have to jammed up trying to get around the area while officials 
be dismantled before the truck could be freed. were at a loss for an explanation of the accident. 


ONE INCH brought this partly constructed 








Fire Prevention Week 


by Lewis A. VINCENT 
General Manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


WW" AMERICAN INpustrRy currently engaged in a continuous and 
relentless drive for increased production in order to satisfy our 
civilian and military needs, the need today is as great as ever before for 
‘round-the-clock fire prevention and protection programs to safeguard 
our nation. 

Fire Prevention Week, October 5-11, will serve to focus public atten- 
tion on this need and, in addition, emphasize the means whereby our 
nation’s tremendous loss in life and property can be substantially reduced. 

Last year, fire losses, measured in dollars, reached an all-time high, 
amounting to $730,084,000. This unnecessary loss was $80 million, or 
12.3 percent more than for the preceding year. 

There were 418,871 building fires in cities. Nearly three-fourths, or 
293,776, of the fires in that classification were in residences; 46,385 in 
mercantile establishments; 23,509 in manufacturing plants; and 7,963 
in storage warehouses. Fires in other buildings amounted to 47,238. 

These losses, put in terms of dollars and numbers of buildings, mean 
little by themselves unless we realize them in terms of the tragic waste 
in life and effort; in terms of 11,000 dead, untold suffering, interrupted 
livelihoods, and halted production. 

We who are engaged in the fire prevention and protection field see 
at first-hand the crippling effects of fire. Much could be done to reduce 
this toll if we could bring this knowledge of and experience with fire 
to our fellow-citizens. 

Therefore, all of us in the insurance business during this Fire Pre- 
vention Week have a special obligation to help our communities and 4 
further obligation to carry on with this public service throughout the year. 
By so doing, we can help make this 33rd national observation of Fire 
Prevention Week a further contribution by the insurance industry in the 
continuing campaign to safeguard human life and property. 
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Liability of Storekeeper—A four-year- 
old child and her seven-year-old sister 
were accompanying their mother, who 
was shopping in a department store. 
While they were descending from the 
third to the second floor on an esca- 
lator, the younger child broke away 
from her mother and ran down the 
moving steps. Before her mother could 
overtake her the child fell at the point 
just above the aperture where the 
steps break and enter the floor. As she 
tried to arise, her right hand caught in 
the opening and the small finger was 
so badly injured that it had to be 
amputated. She also developed an un- 
sightly scar which required plastic 
surgery. Suit was ee on her be- 
half against the store and the jury re- 
turned a verdict for $15,000 for the 
child and $2,000 for her father. Judg- 
ment was affirmed on appeal. (Hecht 
Company, Inc., v. Jacobsen (District 
of Columbia 1950) 180 F. 2d. 13.) 


7 7 7 


Liability of Father—A father invited 
his eleven-year-old son to go with him 
to a public refuse dump to shoot rats. 
He brought a .22 caliber repeating 
rifle from his room and placed it be- 
hind a door in the living room while 
he went to the backyard. In his ab- 


sence the son found the gun there 
and took it out to the family car where, 
while demonstrating its operation to a 
seven-year-old neighbor’s boy, he acci- 
dently shot the younger boy in the leg. 
The injured boy’s parents sued the 
father, claiming that he was negligent 
in placing the gun where the son had 
access to it, and recovered judgments 
in their favor, which were affirmed by 
the appellate court. (Mendola v. Sam- 
bol (Pennsylvania 1950) 71 A. 2d. 
827.) 
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Liability of Auctioneer—A woman was 
attending an auction sale of the prop- 
erty of an estate. She was sitting on a 
camp stool near the auctioneer’s plat- 
form which had been set up directly 
in front of the porch of the house be- 
longing to the estate. A kitchen cabi- 
net had been sold and the buyer’s two 
sons were removing it from the porch 
and were lifting it over the auction- 
eer’s platform when the top section 
toppled over and fell on the woman, 
injuring her. In her suit against the 
auctioneer to recover for the injuries, 
the jury returned a verdict in her 
favor. The judgment was affirmed on 
appeal. (Blackman v. Rowe (New 
Hampshire 1950) 72 A. 2d. 460.) 
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As the insurance industry con- 
tinues to grow, the agents 
with superior education will 
outdistance the pack. Here, 
one agent tells what the 
C.P.C.U. designation -has 
meant to him and what it 
can mean to you 


How Can C.P.C.U. Help an Agent 


I pe HAS THE C.P.C.U. desig- 

nation helped me do a better 
job in counselling my clients on in- 
surance problems? That is the $64 
question that I am asked to answer 
for readers of Tur CASUALTY AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. 

If I had used that expression, 
“the $64 question,” 15 or 20 years 
ago, you would have lifted your 
eyebrows and waited for an expla- 
nation. The quiz shows hadn't yet 
given meaning to those words. To 
the seasoned insurance man a gen- 
eration ago the idea of attaching a 
personal liability or glass or theft 
endorsement to a fire insurance 
policy would have sounded equally 
strange. And the thought that an 
automobile policy might under cer- 
The author—Mr. Beck, who has been in the 
insurance business for 35 years, received 
the C.P.C.U. designation in 1948. He has 
been manager of the insurance department 
at Morrison & Morrison, Inc. in Denver since 
1940. He has served as president of the 
Denver Association of Insurance Agents, 
instructor of insurance at the University of 
Denver and is now a director of the Society 


of Property and Casualty Underwriters for 
the 1952-55 term. 


L. ALLEN BECK 





tain circumstances cover an acci- 
dent on the third floor of an apart- 
ment house while the movers were 
carrying a piano from the van be- 
low to the top floor—that would 
have seemed utterly fantastic. 

But the question is, “How has 
this designation helped me to do a 
better job for my clients?” I wish 
I could answer that one. I have yet 
to hear of anyone rushing breath- 
lessly into the Morrison & Morrison 
information desk to inquire, “Do 
you have a C.P.C.U. in the office?” 
And yet I had an experience this 
past winter which could be a fore- 
runner of things to come—things 
which may come to a later gen- 
eration of C.P.C.U.’s if not to those 
of us who are already standing 
with one foot perilously near the 
open grave. 

There is an account which came 
to our agency at the start of World 
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War II, beginning with a very small 
premium and growing through the 
years until it now pays us approxi- 
mately $2,500 annually. There have 
been frequent changes in the per- 
sonnel of the insured organization, 
and no personal ties to hold the 
account for us. We have tried, of 
course, to render them service in 
our most professional manner. But 
late last year they sent in a new 
man to replace the manager and 
there was no familiar face to greet 
me on my next call. When I walked 
into the manager’s office to intro- 
duce myself, I found him seated at 
his desk with our insurance sur- 
vey spread out before him. His 
first questions were, “What is a 
C.P.C.U.? Is it anything like 
C.L.U.?” I assured him that it was 
to property and casualty what 
C.L.U. is to life insurance. “Well,” 
said he, “I put in about six months 
in the life insurance business be- 
fore I came with this organization, 
and I know something about what 
that designation means!” The feel- 
ing of relaxation that came over 
me was a very, very comfortable 
one, I can assure you. 

I am certain that few of our 
clients are impressed with those 
letters that appear after my name 
on policy imprints, on invoices, on 
stationery, and on our advertising. 
But unless we do display the let- 
ters, “C.P.C.U.,” they can never 
have much meaning to the insuring 
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public. They carry some prestige, 
of course, among certain people in 
the insurance industry. On the 
other hand, I think they may also 
sometimes antagonize some of my 
own generation who have not taken 
the trouble to acquire the designa- 
tion. From the insurance man who 
does not have the designation, I 
frequently hear the alibi that he is 
too busy to take the examinations, 
or that the C.P.C.U. study outline 
is too theoretical and therefore it 
is impractical. 

As for myself, I have too much 
respect for the professional atti- 
tude and insurance knowledge of 
many of my competitors who do 
not have the C.P.C.U. designation 
to be certain that I can do a better 
job than they can. But I am pretty 
certain, myself, that I can do a bet- 
ter job than before I undertook 
these studies. 

Do agents themselves consider 
a knowledge of the business to 
be necessary? An answer may be 
found in a recent publication issued 
jointly by the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies and 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. In outlining the possibili- 
ties in a career in property insur- 
ance, reference is made to a recent 
survey in which agents were asked 
to indicate their opinion of the 
relative importance of five qualifi- 
cations for success in an insurance 
agent. Answers were given a weight 
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of 3 for “First Importance,” a 
weight of 2 for “Second Impor- 
tance,” and a weight of 1 for “Third 
Importance.” The votes thus ob- 
tained were: 
Knowledge of the 

Insurance Business 
Personal Sales Ability 
Broad Acquaintance 
Management Ability 
Financial Connections 

It would seem, therefore, that 
agents themselves consider knowl- 
edge of the business to be definitely 
of first importance. How does one 
acquire this knowledge? Going 
back a few years, it was the com- 
pany fieldman who served as sole 
instructor to the small town agent. 
A few additional avenues were 
open to the agent in the city. In 
some of the larger cities special 
courses for those in various lines 
of activity in the insurance industry 
were offered by the Insurance In- 
stitute of America. Some of the 
companies have now set up train- 
ing schools primarily to indoctri- 
nate their own employees, but have 
also admitted a selected group of 
their agents. Schools of Business 
Administration in most of the states 
now offer courses in insurance, and 
many of our GI’s have had an op- 
portunity in this way to major in 
insurance in such a school while 
working part time in an insurance 
office. But the most extensive, to- 
day, is the program of the National 
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Association of Insurance Agents, 
which has courses on the introduc- 
tory, standard and advanced levels, 
available for discussion groups or 
by correspondence. 

Those who have completed one 
or more of these courses will have 
had a good start toward undertak- 
ing the suggested outline of studies 
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in preparation for the examinations 
on Parts I and II of the C.P.C.U. 
program—those dealing with insur- 
ance principles and practices. Since 
a candidate for the designation 
must have had at least three 
years of insurance experience be- 
fore qualifying, it is assumed that 
most of those undertaking them 
will have some familiarity with 
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insurance contracts and with the 
use of rule books and manuals. 
Consequently, except for a very 
thorough study of contract provi- 
sions, C.P.C.U leaves much of the 
knowledge of working procedures 
to the candidate’s office experience 
or company training, or to the 
courses referred to above. 

Part I duplicates the subject mat- 
ter of those courses that concern 
themselves with the provisions of 
the insurance forms which fall with- 
in the fields generally referred to 
as fire, marine, casualty and surety. 
The man with the C.P.C.U. desig- 
nation, then, is one who has at 
least read most of the insurance 
contracts he has to offer his cli- 
entele. And if he later forgets some 
of the contract provisions, he should 
not need a Geiger counter to locate 
them in the fine print. 

In Part II he learns something of 
the application of statistics toward 
the determination of rates, the types 
of reserves required and their im- 
portance, the meaning of the va- 
rious items in the financial state- 
ment of an insurance company and 
enough about underwriting to en- 
able him to judge later how flexible 
and how fair is the yardstick by 
which his company underwriter 
passes upon the acceptability of 
that risk which he took away from 
his competitor. He gets to know 
something of the techniques of loss 
adjustments and of the principles 
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of fire prevention and of automo- 
bile and industrial accident pre- 
vention, which can be used later 
to convert an unprofitable risk in- 
to a desirable one. And, finally, he 
learns what the books can teach 
him about salesmanship and the 
preparation of better surveys for 
the building of his clientele. 

A lot of this is theoretical, of 
course, yet I cannot remember a 
time when it was not helpful to be 
able to explain to a client—one who 
was willing to listen—the reason 
why certain practices must be fol- 
lowed in a business whose success 
and safety depends to so great an 
extent upon some adherence to the 
law of large numbers—the spread 


of risk. 
PRACTICAL IDEAS 


One of the men who worked with 
me for five years in a small discus- 
sion group in preparation for these 
five examinations sought to prove 
that the suggestions in one particu- 
lar text were practical. We were 
studying a book on salesmanship, 
in which certain definite steps 
were given for concluding a sale. 
This man had attended a company 
school where he had learned much 
the same approach. But now he 
was determined to apply this defi- 
nite procedure to find out how 
helpful it might be in selling a 
specific insurance policy. The com- 
prehensive personal liability policy 
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An intelligent understanding of the environment 


had been on the market only a 
short time. He selected a list of 42 
prospects—some of them already 
his clients but many of them not. 
After a preparatory letter with en- 
closures, he contacted each of them 
personally or by telephone. Six of 
them had already bought this cov- 
erage. Of the 36 remaining, he sold 
32 in six weeks campaign, most 
of them for three years and many 


for higher than minimum limits. 


The total premiums were in 
excess of $600. None of it was busi- 
ness taken at the expense of a com- 
petitor. The collateral lines that 
came later have been quite sub- 
stantial. And he convinced himself 
that some of the things taught in 
the books could be converted into 
dollars and cents. 

But it is expected that if one is 
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to assume a professional attitude 
toward his business, he must have 
an intelligent understanding of the 
environment in which he and his 
policyholders are living and in 
which the institution of insurance 
is functioning, the general prob- 
lems affecting his clientele—eco- 
nomic, legal and financial—and 
also those which may enable him 
to operate his own office more 
efficiently. Section III, therefore, 
covers economics, government, and 
social legislation. Section IV deals 
with business law and insurance 
law. And Section V with account- 
ing, finance and office management. 
In preparing the examination ques- 
tions, the American Institute ties 
in most of its questions on Parts 


III, IV and V with problems having 


some relation to insurance. And 
the study of insurance law inter- 
prets some of the policy provisions 
studied in Part I, and reveals many 
of the invisible terms of these con- 
tracts. As a part of the examination 
on general education—Part III—the 
examinee’s use of English is graded, 
on the theory that any successful 
agent should be able to express 
himself in writing to his clients and 
to his companies. 

I will cite one instance of how 
my studying for the C.P.C.U. desig- 
nation paid off for me even before 
I had passed all my exams. 

There was a long-time client of 
ours whose bookkeeper was found 
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short in his accounts while on va- 
cation. He had sold himself to his 
employer during the war years, had 
installed a new bookkeeping sys- 
tem, and had put in lots of over- 
time taking care of the accounts. 
This concern had started with little 
capital and had been very short- 
sighted in its insurance program. 
Since all checks were countersigned 
by one of the two owners, they 
were confident that they needed no 
fidelity protection other than an 
individual bond on this one em- 
ployee. The claim, as it was finally 
prepared by the firm’s C.P.A., in- 
volved some $4,000 which had 
been extracted in small amounts 
from the cash prior to each day’s 
deposit. It included several hun- 
dred individual items, ranging from 
75¢ to $50, and extending over a 
period of 18 months. But in the 
course of the investigation it had 
been found that several times dur- 
ing that period two or three other 
employees, who were not bonded, 
had had access to the cash. Be- 
cause of that, the surety insisted 
that proof had not been established 
that the bonded employee, and he 
alone, was responsible for these 
shortages. 

The initial presentation of this 
case to the claim department of 
the surety company had been on 
this basis, and the company denied 
liability notwithstanding the fact 
that there had been peculations 
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practically every day during the 
year and a half. Fortunately, at 
that time I was in the midst of my 
study for the Part V examination. 
My previous knowledge of account- 
ing had been acquired through ear- 
lier experience with debits and 
credits in a country bank, and later 
with the very simple bookkeeping 
system necessary for an insurance 
agency. But I was now learning in 
my accounting class how customer 
discounts were handled, something 
about journal entries, and the six 
or seven other methods used by 
this clever bookkeeper to cover up 
the day-by-day deductions from 
the cash in the bank deposit. 
New KNOWLEDGE 

After a long stalemate, I fell back 
upon my newly-learned knowledge 
of accounting practices and exam- 
ined some 18 or 20 daily entries in 
our client’s original records for 
those particular days. My findings 
were presented in detail to the 
company with a request for imme- 
diate payment, not as an accommo- 
dation to our agency, but on the 
basis of the evidence itself. On the 
day my letter reached the home 
office we received a wire authoriz- 
ing settlement on the basis of the 
claim as originally presented. 

Convinced, now, of the desira- 
bility of broader coverage, this 
firm’s individual fidelity bond and 
its mercantile safe and robbery pol- 
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icy have been converted into a 3-D 
policy; and-the O. L. & T. and 
standard automobile policy have 
been replaced by comprehensive 
general-automobile liability cover- 
age. This account—a distributing 
firm—now pays us several thousand 
dollars a year in premiums, and I 
have every reason to believe that 
the members of the firm feel well 
satisfied with their insurance con- 
nection. 


ToucuH HurDLE 


One of the tough hurdles that 
seems to stand between so many 
insurance agents and the C.P.C.U. 
course is the question of time for 
study. It has been demonstrated 
again and again that even our best- 


qualified agents cannot pass these 
examinations without considerable 
study—depending, of course, upon 
their background. It is a question 
of both determination and sacrifice. 
If a man is single, there are always 
social obligations that need to be 
shelved; if married, baby-sitting 
may complicate his study program. 
Perhaps the real problem is learn- 
ing to study. Then, if a certain pe- 
riod is set aside each week for 
study and nothing is permitted to 
interfere with it, the rest is not too 
difficult. It has been suggested that 
it may be easier for the insurance 
man to start with the non-insurance 
subjects. He realizes that he has to 
study and does. If he begins with 
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the insurance subjects, it is too easy 
for him to assume that he knows it 
and needs little study. Then when 
he flunks the examination, he says: 
“To hell with it all!” 

I wonder how many young men 
there are in agency ranks today 
who, in this highly competitive and 
complicated business of ours, could 
use an extra ace. It could be that 
that C.P.C.U. designation might 
prove to be the high card when the 
going is rough. For my contempo- 
raries, there may seem to be little 
reward in the C.P.C.U. designation 
to compensate for the time and ef- 
fort involved, except in self-satis- 
faction. But for the younger man or 
woman who seeks a career in insur- 
ance, it seems almost a must. 

If, because of a wide acquaint- 
ance or family connections or close 
friends who control businesses or 
have personal property to insure, 
insurance is for you merely a meal 
ticket, you may have little interest 
in further study. But the meal tick- 
et may well run out when these 


te 
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clients find out how little you know 
of the product you are selling. If, 
however, you feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility to those people who 
provide bread for your table, cloth- 
ing for your back, and taxes for 
your government, you have at least 
a part of what we mean by a pro- 
fessional attitude toward your busi- 
ness and your clientele. 

Why not dignify your position, 
then, in this chosen career, by 
earning for yourself the right to the 
professional designation, C.P.C.U.? 
For in following the “C.P.C.U. 
Charge,” which accompanies the 
presentation of diplomas, “I shall 
strive at all times to ascertain and 
understand the needs of those 
whom I serve and act as if their in- 
terest were my own, and .. . do all 
in my power to maintain and up- 
hold a standard of honor and integ- 
rity that will reflect credit on the 
business in which I am engaged,” 
you will be doing your best to 
realize all your potentialities as an 
insurance man. 


Roap Hoc: The motorist who meets you more than half way. 


—North Dakota Wahosiyapi 





Catch ‘em when they’re young, 
and they stay caught. Here is 
a story of what Baltimore is 
doing to insure that its youth- 
ful drivers of today will be 
safe adult drivers of tomor- 
row 


Teen-Age Traffic Court 


BRAND NEW judicial approach 
A to the vexing problem of reck- 
less youthful drivers, one that may 
help cities and communities across 
the nation deal more intelligently 
and effectively with the serious 
highway accident toll among teen- 
agers, has met with glowing success 
during its first year of experimental 
operation in Baltimore, Md. 

The experiment is Baltimore’s 
Teen-Age Traffic Court, established 
on October 6, 1951, as the nation’s 
first traffic court dealing exclusively 
with young traffic offenders. This 
special court is the brain-child of 
the Maryland city’s new chief 
magistrate, Stanley Scherr, who is 
as competent in fathoming the ju- 
venile mind as he is in firmly estab- 
lishing a pioneering and revolu- 
tionary idea for dispensing a brand 
The author—Mr. Schneider is a member of 
the Association’s public relations department. 
Formerly press relations and advertising di- 
rector of the Institute of Life Insurance, he 
has been associated with the National Broad- 
casting Company’s press department and the 


editorial staffs of Editor & Publisher and the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
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By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


of justice that strongly impresses 
impressionable teen-age traffic of- 
fenders appearing in court for the 


first time in their lives. 

To the traditional “Three R’s” 
learned in school by Baltimore’s 
youthful violators of traffic laws, 
Judge Scherr has added a fourth 
“R’—responsibility. Virtually all of 
the teen-age traffic offenders have 
learned well his all-important les- 
sons of responsibility as drivers 
of automobiles, averaging better 
grades than they do in the three 
R’s they learn in formal schools. 
Approximately 93 percent of the 
teen-age probationers of Judge 
Scherr’s unique court have ob- 
served traffic laws after appearing 
before him. Only seven percent 
have returned to the court as “re- 
peaters” during their probation pe- 
riod. 


Responsibility is the highway 
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safety “R” now being taught to all 
young Baltimore drivers who vio- 
late the traffic laws. It is the corner- 
stone of Judge Scherr’s unique 
court, which is in-session only on 
Saturday mornings so that the 
youthful offenders will not miss 
classes in their regular schools. It 
also is the refreshing breath with 
which the genial chief magistrate 
personally blows out the flame of 
flaming youth after it has been 
fanned by the winds of excitement 
in the driver’s seat of an automo- 
bile. And it may be quite significant 
that in nine cases out of ten, as dem- 
onstrated by the Teen-Age Traffic 
Court’s record to date, the flame 
doesn’t flare up again on the high- 
ways, where youthful drivers gen- 
erally have earned an unfortunate 
reputation. 


FuLL TREATMENT 


“The greatest thing we have 
been able to accomplish through 
the Teen-Age Traffic Court,” Judge 
Scherr told the Casualty and Surety 
Journal recently, “has been to get 
the boys and girls themselves into 
court, instead of merely having 
their parents sometimes appearing 
for them, and then help the young 
offenders to realize their respon- 
sibilities as drivers, not only to 
themselves but to others using the 
highway. 

“Instead of mom or pop mailing 
in the fine, or in some cases appear- 
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ing alone to answer charges after 
their offspring have violated traffic 
laws, the youngsters must appear, 
too—and they get the full treat- 
ment. That is the perfect substitute 
for the universal method of letting 
parents answer for their children’s 
traffic sins, and then letting them 
go scot-free—or perhaps only with 
a mild reprimand or even a spank- 
ing—so that they might commit 
other and perhaps more serious vio- 
lations of the rules of the highways, 
possibly bringing death or injury 
to themselves or others.” 

One of the astounding things 
about Judge Scherr’s court is the 
radical change it has wrought in 
the truthfulness of the young de- 
fendants pleading to charges. 

“When the few teen-agers who 
appeared to answer traffic charges 
were intermingled with adults in 
the regular traffic court, they aped 
their elders,” said Judge Scherr. 
‘Ninety-five percent of the boys 
and girls pleaded not guilty, be- 
cause that’s what the adults did. 
And in only one case in five did 
parents appear with children fac- 
ing charges. Now, 98 percent of 
the teen-agers enter pleas of guilty. 
And in 70 percent of the cases of 
youthful offenders, the parents 
show up in court with them. To- 
day, instead of the youngsters 
adopting a ‘they’re-picking-on-me’ 
attitude at home after getting a 
ticket, and winning the sympathy 
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of over-indulgent parents, the teen- 
agers are owning up to the facts 
and facing their responsibilities as 
drivers in court. When the parents 
hear both sides of the story, I can 
almost read their minds as I sit 
on the bench, and the new parental 
attitude augurs well for the future 
of their son’s or daughter’s conduct 
as a driver of automobiles.” 

The record of the “graduates” 
of the Teen-Age Court’s classes is 
even more impressive. Nearly eight 
months after the court for under- 
21 drivers had been established, 
not one “graduate” who had com- 
pleted the probation course, had 
come back to it facing new traffic 
violation charges. 

The unusual success of Judge 
Scherr’s Teen-Age Court in dealing 
firmly but kindly with youthful 
traffic law violators, with a palata- 
ble dose of highway safety educa- 
tion that induces them to “lick the 
spoon,” was summed up neatly by 
the Baltimore Sun in an editorial 
page article, “Gently Does It, 
Sometimes.” It related the story of 
a 19-year-old lad who had been 
arrested for driving 32 miles an 
hour in a 25-mile residential zone, 
while on his way to his girl’s house 
for a Friday night date. It unfolds 
the story of a typical youthful vio- 
lator’s first reactions to arrest after 
he has been handed a little slip 
of paper by a policeman, and tells 
how his attitude toward his respon- 
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sibility as a driver is gradually 
changed as he “faces the music” 
in court, as follows: 

“What a skunk, you say to your- 
self. Nothing better to do in all 
Baltimore than to pick me up for 
going hardly 30 and minding my 
own business. Later, with the girl 
friend, you enlarge on the officer’s 
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qualities. What really burns you 
up, though you don’t let on, is that 
you have been nicked by the law 
without the least sensation of hav- 
ing broken the law. 

“Comes the following week and 


you are scheduled to appear on 
Saturday at 9 a.m., of all incon- 
venient times. So you tap the old 
man for the fine money the night 
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before and wheel downtown in the 
morning, particularly sour on cops 
and the law in general after a big 
evening with the girl friend. In 
your mind is the image of the stern 
old judge before you ll 
quickly plead guilty, pay the fine 
and clear out. 

“But what happens? You get into 
the courtroom and there’s a bunch 
of kids like yourself, all under 21. 
They all pretend to be indifferent, 
even The truth is that, 
again, like yourself, they're a little 
bitter and probably more than a 
little scared. But when the pleas- 
ant-faced magistrate opens the ses- 
sion and begins to take each case, 
one by one, he doesn’t say what you 
have been expecting to hear for 
almost a week. 

“He asks each kid what he did 
and why. But he doesn’t say any- 
thing about fines. Instead, he hands 
you a real surprise by saying ‘Jack 
you're on probation. Keep your 
money. You're to come back here 
next Saturday evening to hear a 
lecture and see a movie. That’s all. 
You can go now.’ 

“You couldn’t have been taken 
more by surprise. Feeling resentful, 
all set to pay quickly before a 
stone-faced judge and leave poorer 
but no wiser than when you came 


whom 


bored. 


in, here’s this nice-looking guy tell- 
ing you to go home and come back 
next week for a movie and a little 
talk! That feller may be a judge but 
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he’s not so bad, you think to your- 
self. And as most of the bitterness 
generated by being tapped for do- 
ing 30 in a 25-mile-zone is shed, 
some of the common sense of mag- 
istrate Stanley Scherr’s Teen-Age 
Traffic Court has a chance to sink 
in. 

“It's just enough of a nuisance, 
you discover, to have to come back 
for the traffic safety films and lec- 
tures the following Saturday to 
make you take it seriously. When 
you have a good look at the movies, 
for instance the one about a guy 
who crippled his girl friend be- 
cause he thought he could light her 
cigarette and turn a corner at the 
same time, you have to admit 
they've got something there. 

“You begin to realize the mag- 
istrate and his associates are right. 
The 25 percent of local accidents 
caused by your own age group are 
not the result of ignorance about 
the rules of driving or lack of me- 
chanical control. They're caused 
because a teen-ager like yourself 
has a hard time keeping in mind 
that his own safety and the safety 
of others is never so closely bound 
together as when he is indulging 
that new found and exhilarating 
sensation of power and independ- 
ence behind the wheel.” 

Rarely are teen-agers fined for 
“moving violations” in this traffic 
court, but those appearing for 
more serious charges are not dealt 
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Youthful drivers . 


with lightly. For instance, Judge 
Scherr, has sentenced an 18-year- 
old boy to 15 days in jail for driv- 
ing while drunk. “A fine would be 
of no use in such cases,” he ex- 


plained. “Probably the 
would pay it, and the young man 
wouldn’t even be inconvenienced.” 
But teen-agers guilty of relatively 
minor first offenses against the law 
are placed on probation. Only those 


parents 


. . have earned an unfortunate reputation 


involved in parking violations are 
permitted to pay fines and escape 
probation. There is, however, no 
wholesale probation policy, “al- 
though we have 1,100 on proba- 
tion,” according to Judge Scherr. 

One of the conditions of proba- 
tion is that each teen-ager must 
attend the church of his own selec- 
tion every Sunday. He is given an 
attendance card which is to be 
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signed by his minister, and it is 
examined periodically by Joseph 
Caskey, who supervises the proba- 
tioners. According to Sergeant 
George Pattinson, Jr., of the Balti- 
more Police Department’s Traffic 
Division, this required church at- 
tendance has produced better un- 
derstanding of personal driving re- 
sponsibilities and it also has cre- 
ated better attitudes. 


FiLM SHOWINGS 


Twice a month each probationer 
must appear at night in the court 
to hear Sergeant Pattinson’s high- 
way safety lectures and see movies 
designed to show the serious con- 
sequences that can come from il- 
legal driving. The same films are 
shown regularly as a part of each 
Saturday morning court session. 

During the probation period of 
six months to one year, a proba- 
tioner must not become involved in 
another traffic violation. He is per- 
mitted to retain his driver’s license 
during this period, but, if he is 
guilty of another violation before 
“graduation,” he is taken off proba- 
tion, fined on both the first charge 
and the second charge and has his 
license taken away for 30 days. If 
he commits a third violation after 
his license has been returned, he 
loses it until he is 21 years old. 

After a probationer attends all 
lectures, he must then pass a writ- 
ten test of ten questions based on 
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the material used in the lectures. 
At least eight questions must be an- 
swered correctly for graduation. 
The successful probationer is given 
a certificate, signed by the Gover- 
nor of Maryland, showing that he 
has fulfilled the requirements of 
the class. He is required to sign, in 
the presence of his parents, the 
“Man-to-Man Agreement” pledging 
safe driving practices, sponsored by 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee with the active support 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
This agreement was designed to 
encourage safer driving by young 
motor vehicle operators. The par- 
ents sign the agreement as wit- 
nesses. 

Before the new court was cre- 
ated, 20 to 25 percent of traffic vio- 
lations in Baltimore were charged 
against teen-agers. Judge Scherr 
hopes the courts and the program 
he instituted will cause a drastic 
reduction in those figures in the 
years ahead. When he took over his 
new duties as chief magistrate of 
Baltimore’s Traffic Court in June, 
1951, Judge Scherr immediately 
noted the alarming number of teen- 
agers who appeared daily for viola- 
tions of traffic laws and regulations. 
Realizing that they were the auto- 
mobile operators of the future, 
Judge Scherr conceived the idea of 
a separate court for teen-agers to 
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help them become safer drivers. He 
used a _ psychologist’s approach 
when he organized the new court. 
An old court room was renovated, 
its walls plastered, the seating fa- 
cilities repaired. A velvet drape 
was hung behind the presiding 
magistrate’s bench, and state and 
national flags were installed. 

“A sloppy courtroom makes for 
sloppy justice,” Judge Scherr de- 
clared. He explained that the pic- 
tures of violent death and destruc- 
tion on the highways which are 
hung on the courtroom walls are 
“a bit gruesome, but mighty effec- 
tive.” Enlarged pictures of local 
accidents, 16 x 20 inches, are passed 
among the class for close ob- 


servation following the instructor’s 


observations. Sergeant Pattinson 
points out, “These pictures are the 
most vivid that we possess, show- 
ing the bloody bodies of fatal traf- 
fic accident victims.” At the Satur- 
day night classes, still pictures 
showing fatal accidents handled by 
the Baltimore Police Department 
are projected on the screen and an 
explanation of how each accident 
happened is given the class. 
Judge Scherr’s probationers es- 
cape the stigma of a police record 
—which is the primary objective of 
the court—and their driver’s record 
remains clear if they fulfill the re- 
quirements of probation. “This pro- 
bation is to help you, not hurt you,” 
he tells them. “Your record will be 
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clear after your probation, and 
some day you may not lose out on 
a job because of a minor violation 
during your term.” And, according 
to Sgt. Pattinson, “Teen-agers re- 
turn to their parents far better 
drivers than when we received 
them.” 


SAFETY AMBASSADORS 


Judge Scherr looks upon the 
hundreds of probationers as “am- 
bassadors of safety.” Ninety per- 
cent of them learned to drive from 
their parents, who unfortunately 
“have bad driving habits them- 
selves,” according to the judge, but 
while attending the classes and 
after graduation the teen-agers pass 
along the safe driving lessons to the 
folks at home. The court’s classes 
also have been the means of train- 
ing more than 150 women drivers 
of the Red Cross Motor Corps of 
Baltimore. Some Baltimore schools 
also have sent classes to the court 
to sit in on the proceedings so that 
the students may profit from the 
lessons presented in the cases heard 
there. Loud speakers amplify the 
testimony. Judge Scherr believes, 
if spectators hear what is transpir- 
ing, each one becomes “a judge in 
his own right.” 

For judges and those interested 
in traffic safety in other cities who 
wish to establish similar Teen-Age 
Traffic Courts, Judge Scherr has a 
bit of advice. “All did not go 
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smoothly at the outset,” he says. 
“The police felt, “Why should I ar- 
rest a kid who is only going to get 
a lecture?’ I sensed this attitude 
and because I needed their coop- 
eration, I got up to talk to them as 
early as’ 6:30 a.m. and educate 
them in the purpose and workings 
of the new court. It took a great 
deal of selling, but now the cops 
see it and back it up.” He also lec- 
tures Baltimore’s “rookie” police- 
men on the court and its results so 
that the city’s police “stay sold” on 
the idea of separate handling of 
teen-age violators. “There’s nothing 
like catching them young,” ob- 
serves the judge. 

When necessary, Judge Scherr 
can get tough. There is the case of 
a teen-ager on probation who again 
violated the law. The lad was sen- 
tenced to 15 days in jail, had his 
license suspended 90 days by the 
court and will have it permanently 
suspended by the state motor ve- 
hicle department. 

“In the past,” Judge Scherr said 
in discussing this case, “other young 
violatots who were not in court to 
face their own charges might have 
felt, ‘that can’t happen to me be- 
cause I’m a kid.’ But when they 
actually see it happen to one of 
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their own, they sit up and take 
notice. It’s hair-raising!” 

Early this year James P. Econo- 
mos, director of the Traffic Court 
Program of the American Bar As- 
sociation, wrote Judge Scherr that 
“we are looking forward to having 
other judges use plans for some- 
what similar proceedings as you 
have started in Baltimore.” At the 
University of Southern California’s 
traffic court conference last Febru- 
ary, Mr. Economos said, one full 
morning, during which Judge 
Scherr’s unique court for teen-agers 
received considerable attention, was 
devoted to the problems of juvenile 
traffic violators. 

“If they are old enough to drive, 
they are old enough to stand on 
their own feet,” theorized Judge 
Scherr when he initiated the inno- 
vation. To date “they” have amply 
demonstrated the correctness of 
that theory and vindicated the 
judge’s faith in them. Judge Scherr’s 
experiment has been described by 
some observers as “one of the best 
safety ideas” in years. Should it 
take firm hold in the many other 
interested cities, there may be some 
real hope for an eventual improve- 
ment in the generally poor accident 
record of teen-age drivers. 





e The safety experience in in- 
dustry has improved immeas- 
urably in recent years, and 
the stock casualty companies 
have played a major role in 
this development. This is the 
second of a series of three 
articles 
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Te NEWSPAPERS of every major 
industrial community carried 
as commonplace news, half a cen- 
tury ago, item after item telling 
how incautious workmen were 
caught on rapidly spinning shafts, 
or driven into grinding gears, or 
tossed into vats or burned fatally 
in flareups. Unguarded transmis- 
sion belts, lack of safety equipment 
and poor lighting made old-fash- 
ioned shops a trap for accidents. 
Munitions plants frequently van- 
ished suddenly in enormous sheets 
of flame, and flimsy buildings col- 
lapsed under the weight of machin- 
ery—or even of snow—with fatalities 
by the score. Fly-wheel explosions 
hurled great fragments at projectile 
speed through everything in their 
way, including brick walls and the 
The author—Dr. Stack has been director of 
the Center for Safety Education since its 
founding at New York University in 1938. 
He had previously been the director of the 
Education Division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. He has 
written extensively in the field of safety 


education and is a director of the National 
Safety Council. 
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people behind them. 

Occupational deaths and injuries 
were accepted casually in those 
days, and it was not until 1913 
that safety experts were able to 
bring about reasonably reliable ac- 
cident reporting. If there had been 
as many occupational deaths in 
each of the last 38 years as there 
were in that year, the aggregate 
death toll would have been about 
685,000 greater than it was. This 
is a measure of the success of the 
accident prevention activities per- 
formed largely by casualty insur- 
ance stock companies with the 
co-operation of industrial manage- 
ment. 

Today thousands of insurance 
company safety engineers are be- 
hind the scene, improving protec- 
tive apparatus, instruments, wearing 
apparel and equipment so vitally 
needed to assure better working 
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conditions. These men make acci- 
dent prevention surveys of manu- 
facturing plants and construction 
operations. They point out, for ex- 
ample, that floors can be a stum- 
bling ground and _ that clearly 
marked, well-lighted aisleways are 
safe shop “highways,” that slip- 
resistant ramps and good house- 
keeping prevent accidents. Many 
safety experts are qualified by ex- 
perience and training as designing, 
constructing and operating engi- 
neers to sit for examination and 
obtain the necessary state or mu- 
nicipal certificates for making 


legally required safety inspections. 


IMPORTANT ROLE 


Other engineers, employed in a 
supervisory capacity at the home 
offices of the casualty insurance 
companies, play an important role 
in the ever-changing industrial 
safety needs. To meet the challenge 
posed by new processes and new 
materials, safety scientists devise 
new ways and means of keeping 
men out of danger. They specialize 
in machine and machine guard de- 
sign, research, chemical engineer- 
ing, ventilation, boilers and pressure 
vessels, construction, turbines, elec- 
trical equipment, commercial ve- 
hicle fleets, and national or special 
risks. In some cases still other per- 
sons specialize in the preparation 
of motion picture safety films, bul- 
letins, posters, warning signs and 
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accident prevention programs. 

A fair estimate of the amount of 
money expended in carrying on the 
work of conserving lives and prop- 
erty done by the safety engineering 
staffs comes to an approximate 
10-year total of well over $200,- 
000,000. One company alone in 
1951 spent nearly $3,000,000 for 
salaries, traveling, equipment and 
overhead to maintain its loss con- 
trol work. Few activities are so 
fortunately and happily endowed. 

Industrial safety as we know it 
today began in 1894 when capital 
stock insurance employed the first 
full-time safety engineer. As the 
idea that man-maintenance is more 
important than machine-mainte- 
nance gained wider and wider 
acceptance, basic safety standards 
became necessary. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, a 
group of 20 leading stock casualty 
companies, was organized, there- 
fore, in 1910. This bureau pooled 
the knowledge of manufacturers, 
safety directors and insurance rep- 
resentatives, and it brought about 
improvements in the safety of 
machinery ‘before that machinery 
was put into operation. By 1914 
this program had progressed so far 
that the bureau had already com- 
pleted safety standards for over 
300 different types of machines. 
It is this bureau that is today the 
accident prevention department of 
the Association of Casualty and 
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Surety Companies. 

Safety work has largely become 
organized and channeled into three 
main spearheads of activity. These 
are: (1) Inspection, surveys, and 
consultation services for the policy- 
holders; (2) research and labora- 
tory work in accident hazards, 
occupational disease exposures, and 
work procedures to develop a safer 
work environment; and (8) close 
cooperation through the accident 
prevention department of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies with many agencies working 
for greater industrial safety. 

An increasingly important part 
of successful production for policy- 
holders and accident prevention are 
the codes and standards developed 
by insurance companies. The Asso- 
ciation is represented on more than 
80 code preparing committees of 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation and the American Standards 
Association, and the chairman of 
the safety division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers is 
a representative of stock casualty 
companies. 

More than 150 new and revised 
safety codes are now available cov- 
ering such areas as: Specifications 
for Electrical Gloves, National 
Electric Safety Code, Rack-Dusting 
Coal Mines to Prevent Coal Dust 
Explosions, Woodworking Machin- 
ery and Protection of Industrial 
Workers in Foundries, Rubber Mills 
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and Calenders. These codes have 
been adopted by 29 states, by 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the 
Panama Canal Zone and by nine 
Canadian provinces. 

Accidents, like illnesses, yield 
more readily to treatment when 
the causes are known. To deter- 
mine the causes of accidents, stock 
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casualty companies in cooperation 
with the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and three sponsors — the 
National Safety Council, the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation 
Insurance and the International 
Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions—set up 
definite systems for tabulating in- 
juries and assisted materially in 
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producing the document, “Com- 
piling Industrial Accident Causes,” 
the first and the only code of its 
kind. Later a cause code was con- 
structed entirely by stock casualty 
insurance engineers for boiler and 
machinery accidents. 


SPECIAL HAZARDS 


One of the most important ac- 
tivities engaged in by the Associa- 
tion is research in the field of spe- 
cial hazards. This program seeks to 
develop information on accident 
possibilities before either the fre- 
quency or the severity becomes rec- 
ognizable as an accident statistic. 
The Association’s safety engineers 
cairy on continuing studies of in- 
numerable types of accident haz- 


ards, from woodworking shops to 
welding and cutting machines, from 


elevators to steel erectors. Their 
findings have made possible a con- 
stant revision of accident preven- 
tion techniques to meet the changes 
of present-day living. 

To combat hazards presented by 
dusts, fumes, vapors, corrosives, 
caustics, toxics, explosives, flam- 
mables, noise and vibration and 
rays and emanations, insurance 
companies have contributed to the 
research work of the Saranac Lab- 
oratory of the Trudeau Foundation 
and the Air Hygiene Foundation, 
and an officer of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies 
served as a trustee of the Industrial 
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Hygiene Foundation. 

Other research has been in the 
field of mechanical guard design, 
and in many ways, improvement in 
methods of guarding machinery has 
been as outstanding as the design 
of the machines themselves. Stock 
casualty insurance engineers first 
established' the basic principles of 
guarding, developed such methods 
as enclosures or barricades, remote 
control operating devices, auto- 
matic removal of hands from the 
danger zone and prevention of ac- 
cidental tripping. For example, 
painstaking study, drawing board 
design, and model building result- 
ed in the invention of a guard for 
a printing press which makes it 
impossible to trip the machine un- 
less both hands are out of the dan- 
ger zone. The device has been 
patented and the right to its man- 
ufacture given to the public, free. 

Studies continually in progress 
cover such problems as job safety 
analysis, automatic or mechanical 
feeding devices, mechanical proc- 
esses and procedures, strength of 
materials, safe life of cables, effects 
and control of corrosion, metal 
fatigue, and caustic embrittlement 
of steam boiler plate. 


Jornt INSPECTION 


Another contribution to safety is 
the coordination of a nationwide 
hospital inspection program by the 
Association and the National Board 
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These pictures tell their own story. At the left we see a factory worker 
who has just caught a piece of molten metal flush on the safety goggles 
he was wearing at the insistence of the insurance company’s safety engi- 
neer. The smile at the right shows how he feels about still having two 


good eyes. 





of Fire Underwriters. Joint inspec- 
tions for both casualty and fire haz- 
ards were made in 8,000 hospitals. 
This work was over and above the 
normal inspection given policy- 
holders. 

Most major cities of the country 
have a local safety council, carry- 
ing on comprehensive programs of 
accident prevention on a citywide 
basis. As much of the work is done 
by volunteer effort, it is natural that 
many expert services are contrib- 
uted by stock company engineers. 
Such work is assisted additionally 
by donations from the Association 


and the voluntary contribution of 
companies and personnel. 

Few avenues of public education 
have been overlooked by stock cas- 
ualty insurance. Company officials, 
agents and engineers, 
claim adjusters and auditors take an 
active part in local, county, state 
and national safety programs. 

In the normal course of business, 
agents, of course, can call on non- 
policyholders as well as established 
clients, emphasizing safety contin- 
uously. They distribute to the pub- 
lic an immense amount of safety 
literature, run advertisements and 


salesmen, 
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provide displays for show windows 
and meeting places. 

The Association itself publishes 
much safety education material in 
three main categories: “The Rule 
Book Series,” which has been dis- 
tributed to several million employ- 
ees to date; “The Chemical Haz- 
ards Information Series,” and 
“Special Hazards Engineering Bul- 
letins,” which total 87 separate 
issues that have been prepared, 
with a distribution of 23,000 for 
each bulletin. 


SPECIAL PROJECT 


As a service to newspapers, the 
Association provides a Safety News 
Clip Sheet. A special project in this 
field developed from a request of 


the U. S. Department of Labor in 
connection with the President’s 
Conference is the national news- 
paper safety program. Six factual 
safety news articles, six editorials 
and mats for six illustrated adver- 
tisements were prepared and de- 
livered to 8,000 newspapers to give 
wide information about causes of 
industrial accidents. 

A project conducted by the stock 
casualty members of the Safety 
Committee of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers is en- 
titled “Integration of Safety Engi- 
neering in Engineering College 
Curricula.” The title suggests the 
importance of the study, and while 
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it involves a tremendous amount of 
research, the results should prove 
of the utmost value to the safety 
movement. The purpose is not to 
make engineers into safety engi- 
neers, but to give them an intelli- 
gent awareness of the nature, scope 
and specific aspects of the problem. 

The Center for Safety Education, 
supported - by a grant from the 
Association, is devoted to research 
and education in the field of safety, 
and 3,000 students have taken the 
course in industrial accident pre- 
vention. Two major studies under- 
taken during the Second World 
War have recurring value. These 
were “The Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Workers and Returning Serv- 
icemen” and the “Comparative 
Work Efficiency of the Normal and 
the Physically Handicapped.” On 
these subjects, the Association is- 
sued four booklets: “The Physical- 
ly Impaired—A Guidebook to their 
Employment”; “Supervising the 
Physically Impaired”; “Selective 
Job Placement”; and “The Physi- 
cally Impaired Can Be Insured 
Without Penalty.” 


NEWEST PROJECT 


The newest major project is 
the book, “Education for Safety 
Through the School Shop.” This 
publication is the first of its kind 
anywhere. It shows the teacher of 
industrial arts or vocational educa- 
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tion, how to present the principles 
of safety at the same time he 
teaches his course material. The 
book covers the shop courses gen- 
erally taught throughout the United 
States and is being implemented by 
teacher training institutes which 
will prepare instructors in the cor- 
rect methods of instructing. With 
this publication, the Association has 
the first relatively complete educa- 
tional program available for school 
systems. 

Knowing that his success is meas- 
ured by results in reducing acci- 
dents, the insurance safety engineer 
strives to bring to bear every bit of 
knowledge that he can gather and 
to learn every technique by which 
such knowledge can be brought to 
bear on the solution of accident 
problems. The millennium of acci- 
dent-free operations is still far in 
the distance, but there is great 
encouragement in the fact that the 
engineer is constantly moving to- 
wards the goal. He has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he not only 
helps to prevent loss of life, per- 
sonal injury and property damage, 
but also cuts dollar expenses and 
increases the dollar profits of the 
insured’s operations. This is done 
by helping to keep insurance rates 
down and by increasing the effici- 
ency of production. 

In one case, a nationally known 
merchandising company reduced its 
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annual compensation and public 
liability insurance premium by a 
half million dollars in one year. In 
another, a fertilizer company with 
819 employees, in one year sus- 
tained losses of $286,000 with over 
40 disabling inuries for each 
million man-hours worked and a 
high severity rate. Stock casualty 
engineers helped cut the frequency 
and severity in half—saving over 
$200,000. In still a third case, an 
airplane manufacturer increased the 
productivity in a stamping press 
operation by 300 percent as the 
result of a company engineer’s safe- 
ty and efficiency recommendation. 


PRACTICAL PROOF 


These records are practical proof 
that factory production and safety 
are related, a principle developed 
as a result of two separate studies 
under the guidance of insurance 
safety specialists. One of these, a 
survey of 13,898 companies repre- 
senting a total of 54,430,707,000 
man-hours worked, concluded that 
“maximum productivity is ordinari- 
ly reached only when the accident 
performance tends toward the irre- 
ducible minimum.” The other de- 
veloped the 4-to-1 accident cost 
ratio. This ratio demonstrated that 
for every dollar paid directly for 
compensation and medical treat- 
ment, the employer, in the average 
case, pays four dollars more, cover- 
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ing such costs as the lost time of 
persons other than the injured, 
breakage of tools and equipment 
due to the accident, loss of pro- 
duction, unearned overhead, train- 
ing of replacement workers and the 
effect on employee morale and 
public good-will. The significance 
of this ratio is most apparent in the 
national estimates of accident costs. 
In 1950, approximately $400,000,- 
000 was paid for compensation and 
medical costs by employers, in ad- 
dition to which they paid unin- 
sured costs of about $1,600,000,000 
for the same accidents. 

In a world which is becoming 
increasingly segmented, and whose 
functions are progressively more 


specialized, an organized group, 
dedicated to similar objectives, 
sharing beneficial knowledge, and 
striving constantly to develop bet-. 
ter methods for loss reduction is 
bound to have a commanding influ- 
ence. Such is the dedicated purpose 
of stock casualty insurance _loss- 
prevention engineers. Never satis- 
fied with past accomplishments, 
they are moving steadily towards 
the goal of an industrial establish- 
ment as free from accidents as it is 
humanly possible to make it. It is 
a difficult goal, but it is the meas- 
ure of the hoped-for contribution 
to the national welfare of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

















Usable Ideas for Today 


I-Day 
An interesting and successful varia- 
tion of survey selling is practiced by 
some agents in various parts of the 
country. The idea contemplates an 
agency's setting up an annual “I-Day” 
(Insurance Day) for each good client. 
On that day the assured produces all 
his policies and reviews his insurance 
program with his local agent. After 
adjustments are made, he puts the 
policies away and forgets about them 
for another year. The “I-Day” ritual 
has been found to help maintain in- 
surance-to-value, helps eliminate com- 
petition and leads to many new sales. 
In addition, it makes for good cus- 
tomer relationship through the client 
knowing that the agency service in- 
cludes an annual “I-Day” for him. 
—Firemen’s Fund Record 


INSURING THE FARMER 
An article in a Texas Panhandle 
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newspaper tells how thieves are busy 
in the country. Farmers, the author 
says, should keep their dogs hungry, 
and their shotguns loaded and ready 
for action. 

In one case, a farm was robbed 
while the farmer was in the field and 
his family in town. It was believed the 
thieves were organized, and suggested 
that no farm be left unattended for 
more than an hour at a time. 

Now keeping someone on the farm 
at all times is a good protection against 
theft, but the modern farmer does not 
want to bother with this burdensome 
precaution. He protects his household 
goods with the Personal Property 
Floater, and his farm machinery with 
the All-Risks Machinery Floater, his 
livestock with the Livestock Floater. 
All three of these items protect in- 
sured items against theft. 

A visit to your farmer customers 
with these three policies in mind, 
using the theft precaution as a selling 
point, could easily mean new business. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 





... ACCIDENT 
More of the Same. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration representative who 
flew into Macon, Mo., to inquire into 
the details of a plane crash was unin- 
jured when he crashed his own plane 
on landing. . . . Hasty Lady. A nurse 
in Youngstown, Ohio, drove her car 
right past a brakeman’s red lantern, 
plowed right into a train. Her expla- 
nation: “I didn’t want to stop in that 
neighborhood after dark.” 


... AUTOMOBILE 


Too Much at Stake. Police in Van- 
couver, B.C., had to chase a motorist 
for two miles at eighty miles an hour, 
fire three shots, before they could get 
him to stop his car. It seems he was 
afraid that he would lose his license 
if arrested for speeding . . . Rude 
Awakening. A man in Joliet, Ill., who 
had fallen asleep while driving his 


automobile, stepped out of his car 
which had landed in the bottom of 
a quarry 100 feet below the road. He 
was unhurt and he was also wide 
awake. 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Inside Information. A reporter in Car- 
diff, Wales, when questioned how he 
always managed to be first with in- 
formation on neighborhood thefts, re- 
plied, “I robbed the places myself.” 
. .. Customer Is Always Right. A man 
in Butte, Mont., who caught a burglar 
entering his store, let him go when 
the intruder assured him, “I trade here 
all the time.”. . . Jumping to Conclu- 
sions. When the state penitentiary’s 
commissary in Columbus, Ohio, was 
shy 50 cartons of cigarettes and some 
boxes of candy, the warden charged, 
“There’s a thief in here somewhere.” 


... FIDELITY AND SURETY 
Just Habit. A justice of the peace in 
Bonham, Texas, who fined a defendant 
for passing a bad check, was paid with 
another check which was returned the 
next day for “insufficient funds.” 


. «+ FIRE 
Covering His Tracks. After he had run 
up a $2 tab in a St. Paul, Minn., bar, 
a man tossed a lighted match onto the 
tavern’s credit records; the loss in the 
resulting fire ran to $35,000. 


... UNCLASSIFIED 
The Right Place. The Better Business 
Bureau in Ft. Wayne, Ind., received a 
phone inquiry from a woman for the 
name of a shyster lawyer because “I 
figure it will take a crooked one to 
win this case.” 
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